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Ture are few, it is to be feared, who at one period or other of 

their lives have not, in their heart, charged God foolishly as being 

the author of the troubles and afflictions under which they have 

laboured. As if that holy Being, who is love ineffable, whose 
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nature is benevolence in its widest extent, could take pleasure in 
sighs and tears! could furnish so beautiful a world as this, with all 
that can charm the senses or awaken delight, merely to mock man, 
for whom all was made, and to convince him that, while his enjoy- 
ments are illusive, his miseries are real! Oh! do we not add 
injustice to folly by such conduct? Sternly the monitor within 
supplies the answer. Not from our wise and merciful Creator 
spring the worst evils under which we groan, but from our own 
unbridled or ill-regulated passions. The shaft of woe is most 
generally barbed by our own hand, and that frequently when in- 
numerable blessings are surrounding us, and our lot, to all but 
ourselves, seems to have fallen on the fairest inheritance. Alas! 
that a fact which every day’s experience confirms should so little 
influence our conduct—should so often awaken our animadversion 
and censure when brought to bear on others ! 

“ William,” said Mr. Morton, as, with a stately step he advanced 
to his son, a youth of nineteen—* William, against my inclination, 
against my own judgment even, and at variance with all my pre- 
conceived views for your future destination, I have yielded to your 
desire. There is a wide difference between him who chooses the 
army for thé profession of a life, and him Who temporarily selects it 
for the sake of society, and for pleasure only, With your motives, 
however, I hitye now nothing to do. You até a soldier—prove an 
honourable ofi@ ; may your country ha¥é no e@use to frown on you, 
your fathe# t be ashamed of you! I plate this sword in your 
hand, not @8 thé mere appendage of your profession, but as a trust ; 
not for you# oWn preservation, but for ydtr soveteign’s glory. 
May it never be drawn in an unjust quaifél, nor sheathed ii a 
lawful and honoliable one.” 

The toité of ¥élte in which these wotd’ Were spoken was thore 
dictatorial that fifipressive, The young tian took the weapon that 
was held @tit to hitn. 

“ Wheit I disgtace it oF you, sir,” said he, with mantling cheek 
and haughty Wow, “you shall disown te for your son,” He 
caught the imploring eye of his sistet, and eiitbed his fiery spirit. 
“I thank you,” added he, respectfully; "it shall be my study to 
prove to you that your kindness has not beet tindeserved, or is 
undervalued.” 

The brother and sister were soon after alone. 

“QO William!” exclaimed Ellen, “ did you not promise me that 
you would never speak to my father in that manner again.” 

“ Pshaw,” replied he, impatiently, “I spoke quite as becoming 
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to ason as he did as a father. Was that speech to prove his own 
powers of oratory, or to insinuate a doubt of my courage ?” 

“ Neither, neither,” answered she; “you know his manner. 
Why do you not conciliate him? Recollect how much he has been 
opposed to your entering the army, and yet how entirely he has 
yielded to your wishes. Why should you now think it too much 
to humour his will, and refuse to show your sense at least of his 
kindness ?”” 

“Why should he be so stern, so stately ?? demanded William. 
“ His very look ‘ freezes the genial current of one’s blood,’ and turns 
affection into icy coldness. Why does he treat me as he would 
scorn to treat any one else, just as if my being his son gave me 
the privilege only to be his slave ?” 

“ Why are you so impatient of control?” returned Ellen. “ Why 
so self-willed ?” 

“¢ Because I cannot help it,” replied he, carelessly. 

“Neither can my father help his manner, probably,” said 
Ellen; “I speak the truth respectfully—you are both too proud, 
and—” she laid her hand on his arm, and with a look of earnest 
sweetness raised her eyes to his face, “pride becomes no one; 
truly ‘ pride was not made for man.’ The unlooked-for accession to 
the family wealth and honours through the death of our two uncles, 
has made that a ruling passion in. his mind which probably was 
once a mere weakness. The pride that marks you, William, is 
of a different character; though it may not be much less in degree. 
My father had fixed his heart on your shining in a public life—at 
the bar or in the senate ; you have marred all his ambitious views, 
disappointed, vexed him.” 

“1 know I have,” replied William; “ but had he a right peremp- 
torily to decide for me? or was the sacrifice of my warmest desires 
to be made—the tenor of my whole life to be changed—only to 
gratify the whim of another, though that other was indeed a parent ?” 

“It is not for me,” said Ellen, meekly, “to decide at what 
point a parent’s authority should cease, or a son’s will to choose 
his own path should commence. My father has yielded—” 

“ And with a very bad grace,” observed William. 

“ But he has yielded,” repeated Ellen, firmly ; “and that com- 
pliance, William, demands a corresponding acknowledgment from 
you. Do you listen to me?” 

William was playing with his dog. “To be sure I do,” 
replied he. 

“Do you heed me ?” 
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He looked affectionately at her: “ More, perhaps, than you 
imagine,” said he, “though I may give you cause to think the 
contrary. The words that most deeply affect us are not those that 
influence our conduct most quickly ; the best seed sinks into the soil, 
there to be fed and nourished before it springs to view; the light 
grain that lies upon the surface soon germinates, soon decays.” 

Such was the conversation that took place between the only son 
and daughter of Mr. Morton. They had lost their mother when 
Ellen was in her seventeenth year only; since which time, young 
as she was, the superintendence of the household devolved upon 
her. This was the will of her father. The reliance thus reposed 
in her was well responded.to. In her were united the rare qualities 
of youthful simplicity with the discretion of far riper years. 

The system which Mr. Morton had pursued with his children 
had, in fact, been as favourable to his daughter as it had been 
injurious to his son. Implicit obedience to his commands was the 
expected result of the confidence he reposed in them. “TI trust 
you,” was the oft-repeated declaration to them both ; and both well 
understood that undisputable submission to his will was to be the 
consequence. He made that principle, in fact, the basis of their 
actions which should have been the support only of still higher 
obligations, an incentive to a more conscientious fulfilment of their 
duty. It was pride in himself that caused the error, and pride in 
his son made that error doubly pernicious to him, while humility of 
mind and spirit in his daughter counteracted any evil effect to herself. 
Like most parents, Mr. Morton meant well ; but, like many others, 
he mistook his path, making severity, when necessary, unjustly 
severe, indulgence barely deserved dangerous by its excess. 

The utmost affection subsisted between the brother and sister. 
With the silken hair of love she held in check his impetuous 
temper, and with a gentle hand poured oil over the troubled waves 
which that temper occasionally put in angry motion. But hers 
was the lip of truth. Whilst the reproof to the brother was just, 
no false excuse was made to the father; she was a mediator between 
them, trusted equally by each, possessing acknowledged influence 
over the one, and not. less influence with the other, though it was 
probably as little suspected as owned by Mr. Morton. The desire of 
William to enter the army had been as painful to Ellen as it had 
been contrary to the views and wishes of his father; but she had 
used her utmost skill to overcome the opposition that was made to 
it, and William felt, as he expressed himself, more indebted to her 
endeavours, than to any kindness on the part of their parent. 
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“Shall you miss me, Ellen?” said William, as, on the last 
evening they took a walk together, they drew near the house; 
“you express so little regret at my departure, that I begin to 
suspect you will feel it less than I imagined, perhaps less than I 
hoped you would.” 

“QO William !” murmured she, tenderly, turning a reproachful eye 
upon him; “do you indeed understand me so little? When you 
used to leave me to return to school, did I ever encourage your 
regret by talking to you of mine ?” 

** Never,” said he, twining his arm round her; “ but continue to 
love me as you loved me then. The very thought that you will 
again steal to my chamber to kiss the pillow on which I have lain, 
and to search for some worthless trifle I have discarded, to treasure 
till I return, will have a far better effect upon me than all my 
father’s injunctions. How I wish he would behave to me as he does 
to you! He loves you much more than he loves me, and you love 
him better than I do; and yet I do truly believe that if I were to 
lose the love he may have for me, it would drive me either to des- 
peration or kill me.” 

Ellen sighed. “ You mistake each other,” said she; “my father 


would love you as well as he does me, if—if——” 

“If 1 would behave as you do,” exclaimed William ; “ probably 
he would. I own I have been wrong many times; but different 
behaviour in him towards me would have made mine different ; 
many might lead—none shall drive me.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said she. “I might find it in my heart to quarrel 


” 


“But now,” said he, “we will drop the subject.” He drew 
her a seat. “In all probability we shall really take leave of 
each other here; other eyes will be upon us when the last moment 
comes.” 

Ellen laid her head on his shoulder, and gave way to the tears 
she had long been struggling to restrain. Nor did she weep alone. 
William, however, soon recovered himself. 

“I shall show no such weakness again,” said he, as, with firm 
step, he led his sister into the house; and he kept his word. 
Morning came, and with it the hour of separation. Mr. Morton 
suppressed all emotion on his part—his son followed his example. 
The pride, however, that checked natural feeling in the former, was 
not powerful enough to destroy the feeling itself; and as he relin- 
quished the hand that forcibly grasped his, he quickly turned away 
his face, and walked to the window. The brother and the sister 
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were locked in each other’s arms. It was but for an instant: steps 
were heard rapidly crossing the hall; for a moment they were 
arrested by the good wishes and adieus of the servants; and then 
the sound of wheels told that William was gone. Mr. Morton 
kissed the cheek of his daughter, who had ventured to his side, and 
without a word walked out of the room. 

The first battalion of the regiment, into which William had 
entered, had been for some time in the Peninsula. Winter quarters 
were now about to be broken up; and the deadly strife between the 
contending armies to be renewed. Orders had been received at 
the depot for the immediate embarkation of the remaining com- 
panies. The news, ardently expected, was joyfully heard. Promo- 
tion, glory, equally the soldier’s aim, made young and gallant 
hearts beat quick, and brightened every eye. No thought of the 
contingencies of war gleamed over the future: this was the portion 
only of affectionate relatives and friends. 

The troops landed at Lisbon, and immediately proceeded to join 
the main body of the army. Here all was excitement, animation, 
and ardent breathings ‘for the fight. ‘The flame that glowed in one 
heart was quickly communicated to another, and one spirit pervaded 
all ranks. The battles of Pomballa and Sabugal were fought and 
won; that of Fuentes d’Onor followed. In the two former 
William’s regiment bore a conspicuous part, and, as far as op- 
portunity was afforded him, his own conduct was highly satisfactory. 
He was not, however, that favourite among his brother officers, that 
he was with the privates: to these his behaviour was uniformly 
generous, considerate, and kind; to those it was frequently neither 
conciliating nor agreeable. By many, indeed, he was much liked ; 
by others, very coolly esteemed. His proud, impatient temper 
frequently gave offence to his equals; it was a serious disadvantage 
to him in the eyes of his superiors, for it threatened to make him 
deficient in the first great quality of a soldier—obedience. It had 
never, it was true, betrayed him into any direct breach of discipline, 
but there was enough in his general demeanour to give anxiety to 
his friends, and to draw observation of no favourable nature upon 
him. Unhappily for him, the colonel of his regiment, though a 
brave and able officer, was known to be a man of low extraction, 
and his manners partook more of his parentage than of his profession 
and rank. In a short time it was but too evident that a want of 
proper feeling existed between the parties. Before long this feeling 
amounted to a rooted dislike on each side: a circumstance of little 
consequence to Colonel Fleming, but of much to’ William himself. 
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A part of the family of Fleming lived not far from Ringwood, but 
no kind of intimacy had existed between them and Mr. Morton—a 
proof of his pride which had been exceedingly offensive to them, as 
their wealth, they considered, entitled them to notice. No opportunity 
that presented itself was lost by Fleming to show his authority, 
and make the difference of their rank felt by William. Irritated 
frequently to the utmost verge of endurance, he had yet possessed 
sufficient command over himself to avoid giving any just cause of 
complaint against him. 

It was in the battle of Fuentes d’Onor that a circumstance 
occurred which proved fatal to the interests of William. ‘The 
captain of his company having been carried to the rear wounded, 
the temporary command of it was given to William. The fight 
was severe; he had gallantly maintained his post, when, on a 
sudden, Fleming rode up to him. In an imperious tone of voice 
he demanded what he was doing there ? 

** Obeying my orders,” replied William, coolly. 

* Obey mine; ”replied Fleming, “ take up your position there,” 
pointing with his sword ; “ turn that body of men directly.” 

A glance alone told the danger of the service nor could the com- 
mand be mistaken. ‘'To obey,” had been the enforced lesson of 
his whole life, and at this moment, as in many previous moments of 
his existence, it was not the command, but the tone and manner in 
which that command was given, that roused the rebellious spirit 
within him. He cast a fierce look at Fleming, hesitated—then 
led his men forward. It was too late—the opportunity was lost— 
his own conduct was at least dubious. 

The next morning he received orders to wait on the general of 
the division. A charge of contempt of orders, the result of failing 
courage, had been laid against him. Severity in such a case was 
deemed a necessary measure. What was his anguish, when 
informed privately, that he was at liberty to return to England ! 

Against the foul charge of cowardice his pride upheld him; but 
this had no power to influence the belief of others. The cool eye 
that met him stung him to the very quick, but where was his redress ? 
To have demanded a court-martial would have been worse than 
useless ; there was no extenuation of his conduct in the main charge, 
nor did he attempt to urge any. ‘There was nothing left him but 
to submit, and, ruined in prospect, as in hope, he prepared to 
depart. The general of the division, to whom his father had been 
formerly known, kindly, however, assured him that he had written 
to him, giving such an explanation of the unfortunate occurrence 
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as he trusted would remove the most serious cause of displeasure 
against him. 

Where were now the buoyant hopes that had so lately filled his 
bosom. All appeared a frightful vision to him, when, for the last 
time, he turned to take a look at the gallant troops he was quiting 
for ever. He seemed carried away by a whirlwind of passion, and 
had not the gentle image of his sister appeared to flit around him, 
and whisper better things, it might have been hard to say to what 
length his desperation might have led him. 

Well aware of the storm he would have to encounter, he deemed 
it more prudent to give no intimation of his arrival in England, 
but to take his father by surprise. It was his wish to see his 
sister in the first instance, if it were possible, but as he had not 
written to her he was obliged to leave this to chance. Having 
travelled by the mail, he alighted at the lodge, and took a private 
path that led to the house. The hall door was open, he walked in, 
and, without paying any regard to the servants, who, hearing steps had 
come forward, or noticing the hesitation of their manner as they 
replied to the questions he put to them, he ascended the stairs that 
led to his sister’s private apartment. She was not there. It was 
probable, he thought, that she might be in the garden, and he 
cautiously opened the door of the dining-room, through the windows 
of which he could easily follow her, as he trusted, without being 
observed. 

To his surprise his father was standing there alone. His back 
was towards him, and he appeared buried in thought, but the 
noise that William had made aroused him. He turned hastily 
round. Both started as their eyes encountered each other. 
Neither for an instant moved—William took a step forward. 

“Not an inch further,’ exclaimed Mr. Morton, peremptorily, 
waving his hand. 

“ Father!’ cried William, advancing a few paces. 

“You have no father, here,” returned Mr. Morton, hoarsely “ I 
have henceforth no son !” 

“ Hear me! I implore you!” cried William. 

“‘ Not a word,” returned he, still more imperiously ; “the brand 
of cowardice has annulled all claim upon me.” 

As he spoke he hastily crossed the room, and entering the library, 
which opened into it, he closed the door with force. 

“ For mercy’s sake, hear me!” exclaimed William, endeavouring 
to gain an entrance, “I must, I will speak to you.” 

No voice, however, was heard in reply. Again he urged to be 
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heard, but urged in vain. Frantic’ almost with agitation, he laid 
his hand upon the lock, to force his way, when a subdued and 
gentle voice exclaimed, “ William, William !” 

“Ellen!” cried the wretched brother, throwing himself upon her 
bosom. 

“Hush !” whispered she, drawing him into the room she usually 
occupied ; “do not exasperate my father any further. Nothing 
will soften him at present. The servants had orders not to admit 
you, and I, I—” she clung to his neck, and sobbed—*I am for- 
bidden to hold any communication with you.” 

*“ What!” cried William, “‘ was the door to have been shut in 
my face? Has he publicly discarded me, stamped me as an alien, 
and driven me into the world, friendless, hopeless, penniless ; to 
be spurned and pointed at by others?” 

“‘ My father has made an ample allowance upon you, but’”—she 
hesitated. 

“ Hide nothing,” said William. 

“ You forfeit all if you obtrude yourself into his presence.” 

“ Perish his whole fortune, on such terms,” cried William. 
** Ellen, I have given him just cause for displeasure ; but is this the 
way to punish me, to recover a tarnished name ?” 

He paced the room with rapid steps, and with agitated coun- 
tenance. Presently its expression changed and a gentler feeling 
took possession of his features. 

“Go to him, Ellen,” said he, “ plead for me. Entreat him to 
hear me only for a few moments. He brands me unjustly with 
cowardice, that charge at least I can refute.” 

But Ellen trembled to comply with his request. At length, 
unable to resist his importunity, she ventured to the library door. 
She knocked, but received no answer. 

“ Tt is I, sir,” said she ; “ Ellen.” 

“ Are you alone?” demanded Mr. Morton. 

“‘T am,” replied she. 

Mr. Morton arose, and turning the key, admitted her. 

“Father! my dear father !” cried she, casting herself at his feet, 
and looking piteously into his face. 

Mr. Morton raised her hastily. ‘I have said, and will not 
retract,” exclaimed he, sternly ; “not another word, on your own 
obedience. If you come from him, tell him, the same roof shall 
not cover us one night; either he or I depart immediately.” 

“ But not with the stigma of cowardice upon him,” said Ellen ; 
* it is undeserved.” 
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“ Who told you so?” returned he, scornfully. ‘ You may believe 
it, Ellen, I never shall, unless his conduct compels me to own the 
charge to be false. Leave me.” 

Ellen saw there was no alternative. She retired. William met 
her; her countenance betrayed her failure. He listened without 
interruption to the faithful relation she gave him. 

“ He has determined well,” said he. “I will owe to justice what 
I could not win from mercy, if so he terms it.” 

Again his lip quivered. He threw his eyes over the apartment, 
as if taking leave of objects familiar to him, gave one look on the 
lawn and grounds below, then strained his sister convulsively 
to his bosom, broke from her, and rushed wildly out of the house. 

His dog had followed him. He was not aware of the circum- 
stance, or that she had recognized him at all, till bounding before 
him, she barked with joy. She stopped, she returned, fawned 
upon him, and again took the lead. “No, no, Rose,” said he, 
“there is a home for you, though not for me. Go back, go back.” 

But Rose refused to obey. “ Back!” cried he, giving her a 
slight blow. She uttered a cry; he stooped down and patted her 
head—a tear fell on his hand as he did so; “ Go back, go back,” 
repeated he, and then, without turning again to look at her, with a 
more rapid step than before, he pursued his way. 

It was dark before he reached the park gate. He was pre- 
paring to open it, when he was overtaken by a man on horseback. 

“Stay, Mr. William, stay,” cried he, springing from the saddle. 
“ Where would you go on foot? It is your own mare. If you 
will tell me where to find her, I will bring her back in the morning.” 

It was Stephen Holder, the son of the widow who occupied the 
lodge, that thus addressed him. He was a woodcutter on the 
estate, and was about the age of his young master, to whom he was 
much attached. He had been a sharer in his boyhood sports, the 
humble caterer of his holiday enjoyments ; and once, during a long 
and painful illness, William had called forth all his erate by 
the unremitting kindness he had shown him. 

“Thank you, Stephen,” said William, now completely subdued. 
He grasped the strong hand that assisted him to mount. Stephen 
still held the horse, waiting for instructions, but William had formed 
no plan, his intentions were scarcely known to himself, 

“ Where did you say ?” demanded Stephen ; “ at the Talbot ?” 

The random question settled the point. ‘ Yes,” replied William. 
Stephen held open the gate. “Take care of Rose; if she should 
attempt to follow,” added he ; “ my sister must have her.” 
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“She is where you left her,” said Stephen, “ I guessed how it was.” 

William gave the rein to his horse, who, well used to his pace, 
was soon at more than half-speed. 

** Ay, ride away,” cried Stephen, “ride away; but you will not 
leave the thought of this night’s cruelty behind you. Driven from 
your father’s house and home! I would never have believed it, if 
had I not seen it with my own eyes. ‘That so kind, so generous a 
master as Mr. Morton can be so hard-hearted to his son! ‘There’s 
no understanding it.” 

So argued Stephen, ignorant of the benumbing power of pride, 
of its unreasonableness, of its selfishness and obduracy. Every 
grateful feeling of his heart was in motion, every pulse beat with 
sympathy and affection. 

** Mother,” said he, putting his head into the door of the lodge, 
“T shall not be home all night, but don’t be uneasy :” then wish- 
ing to avoid inquiry, he quickly closed the door, and took the 
turnpike road to P 

“He will do something rash, murmured he ;” “and no wonder, 
he’ll not be the most to blame? The father who turns his back upon 
his son, great or little as his offence may be, loads himself with 
the heaviest part of the burden, and takes all pity from himself. 
"Tis false. Self-willed he is, and always was; but as to fear, he 
does not know its name.” 

He walked quickly, but it was past midnight before he reached 
the end of his journey; the chimes of the Cathedral were playing 
as he crossed the bridge that led into the city. “They are all in 
bed,” thought he, as it oecurred to him to ask a night’s lodging at 
the house of an old acquaintance ; * but they will not refuse, I dare 
say, to take me in.” Nor was he mistaken. He had, indeed, to 
share the children’s bed, but he was well contented with his 
accommodation: few study comfort for the body, when the mind 
is ill at ease. He had had a hard day’s work, and a walk of eight 
miles had fatigued him, He had slept beyond his usual hour, 
when the roll of a drum awakened him. He started, threw on his 
clothes, and without waiting to eat his breakfast, he took a slice of 
bread in his hand, and sallied forth to the Talbot. On inquiring 
of a waiter, he was told that the gentleman he described had 
already paid his bill, and had walked out without saying whether 
he intended to return or not, . 

Stephen was much annoyed at this intelligence. He feared he 
had lost sight of his young master. He questioned the servant as 
to the way he had taken on leaving the inn, and having ascertained 
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this, he followed the same direction, in the hope that he might 
get sight of him. He had already met with more than one 
recruiting party, and had been invited to enlist, but shaking his 
head in token of denial, he entered first one street, and then 
another. In vain, he encountered strangers only, and he began to 
fear that the object of his search had entirely escaped him, The 
sound of horses’ feet attracted his attention ; he looked round, and 
saw some dragoons advancing. He cast his eyes in a different 
direction as they passed. “We have had enough and too much of 
soldiering,” thought he. “If Mr. William had been content to 
stay at home, all would have been right now.” 

‘ Inafew minutes afterwards he came upon a recruiting party be- 
longing to the 5—th Regiment. What was his consternation, when 


on a sudden he saw William walk up to the sergeant, say some- 
thing to him in a low voice, and then retire with him some paces 
behind the group that was surrounding them. He darted forward, 
“Sir! sir!” cried he, “ Mr. William, what are you going to do?” 

William cast a stern look at him, “ You mistake mé,” said he, 
“my name is Henry Stedman.” 
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**Then you accept the King’s bounty ?” demanded the sergeant. 

“T do,” was the reply. 

“Take this, and follow me then,” returned the other, eager to 
secure his prize ; “now out of the way, young man,” and he gave 
Stephen a push, “ unless you mean to do the same.” 

In vain Stephen attempted to speak to William, in vain en- 
deavoured to catch his eye. He seemed determined on avoiding 
him. But Stephen was not to be repulsed, he slipped his hand 
between William and the sergeant, and pulled him by the sleeve. 
William turned round, the glance that he obtained of the poor 
fellow’s countenance penetrated his’ heart. “Meet me at the 
Talbot,” whispered he ; “ mind, not a word.” 

Stephen did as he was desired, and took the way to the inn. 

‘* He a private soldier!” murmured he ; “ he depend upon him- 
self—he his own servant, who never soiled a hand.” He groaned. 
“No one to care for him; no one to speak to him; no one to 
whom he can open his mind; none to feel for him, none to do him 
a kind office, sick or sad, wet or weary.” He was silent. Again 
his lips moved, a new train of thought had taken possession of 
his mind. ‘Enlist for a soldier too! It is not the life I should 
like, or would have chosen. My mother is getting old, and 
Jessie—suppose she retracts her word, and refuses to wait for 
me.” He took such rapid strides, and his manner was altogether 
so singular, that more than one person whom he passed, stopped 
to gaze after him. The Talbot was in sight, on a sudden he 
stood fixed on the pavement. 

“It shall be so,” said he, as he turned round and began to 
retrace his steps. ‘Right is right, the path may be rough, but 
the end is the safest and the best. There is no denying the claim 
he and his have upon us all, Mother and Jessie won’t be over- 
looked, and I—I should be more miserable at letting him go alone 
than ever I could be happy at remaining at home.” 

He now went in search of the recruiting party he had left. A 
few inquiries and the shrill sound of the fife soon brought him to 
the spot where he was directed. 

* Will you take me?” said he, walking boldly to the sergeant. 

The sergeant threw a glance over him. “'To be sure | will :” 
and he instantly tendered the money. Stephen took it, but before 
his, hand was closed his arm was seized, and the coin was dashed 
to the ground. 

“Are you mad?” exclaimed William; he then turned to the 
sergeant, “ That man must be free.” 
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“ Not at your bidding,” returned the sergeant; “he had taken 
the bounty and is my man.” 

“You say the truth,” said Stephen, putting the shilling into his 
pocket. And he whose sole ambition not two hours before was to 
be reckoned the best woodcutter on the Morton estate, the future 
husband of Jessie Morgan, was now a private in the 5—th Regiment. 
It was in vain that William, when they were alone, endeavoured to 
dissuade him from the step, and to allow him to purchase his 
discharge, 

“My lot is cast with yours, Mr. William,” was his reply. “I'll 
follow you to the death, leave ‘you I will never.” 

Poor William! he had felt the anger of his father acutely, the 
anguish of his sister had wrung his heart ; but neither had affected 
him as this instance of self-devotion in the humble individual 
before him. His pride, his self-will, his impetuous temper were 
subdued almost to the tenderness of childhood. All distance at 
that instant faded between them, and as a man he felt towards the 
man who was capable of conduct such as his. 

No time was lost in presenting them to the commanding officer, 
after which they were sworn in by the magistrate. The day fol- 
lowing they were to proceed to the depét in company with several 
other recruits. The earnest request of Stephen to be allowed to 
take back the horse to Rockwood was granted; his own ap- 
pearance, and the testimony of a respectable person in the place, 
to whom he had appealed as to his character, having satisfied the 
officer that he was to be relied upon. This point gained, William, 
having imposed the strictest silence upon him as regarded himself 
to every other person, made him the bearer of a letter to his sister. 
In this, however, he gave no intimation of the step he had taken. 
He merely bade her prepare for a long silence, begging her at the 
same time to pray for his return, which would be virtually praying 
for his restoration to all that made life desirable. 

Stephen was received by his mother with much joy, for his 
absence, protracted beyond the period she expected, had begun to 
alarm her. She soon, however, perceived that something unusual 
had occurred, and a vague fear of impending evil made her tremble. 
Tn an anxious tone she inquired, “ Why he was looking so serious ? 
why he was out of spirits?” 

* Mother,” replied he, in no way evading an answer, “I have 
made a great change in my life, and it is one thing to do what you 
feel to be right, and another to be quite happy in having done so ;” 
his voice fell—“I am going to leave you.” 
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‘Leave me!” cried she, “when? why ?” 

Stephen slowly drew from his pocket the colours with which his 
hat had been decorated. 

“ Enlisted!” shrieked she, “ unkind, undutiful !”— 

“ Listen, mother,” said Stephen firmly. ‘One of the first lessons 
yoy taught me was to be grateful; you sowed good seed in my 
mind, earnestly and motherlike. Was it not in the hope it should 
bring forth fruit? What I have done has been from the best 
motives, and it cannot be undone.” 

“The worse! the worse!” cried she. ‘“O Stephen! were you 
sober ?” 

“Did you ever see me in liquor, mother?” said he, pained at 
the question. ‘“ Do I now speak like a man who had lately lost his 
senses by drink, and so committed a foolish action in a moment 
which for years he would rue? I can tell you no more. But 
where is Jessie? I have not many moments to spend here.” 

A deep sob followed these words. Stephen started, and beheld 
the poor girl weeping bitterly. ‘I did not know you were there,” 
said he; “but all the better. Come with me;’—he turned to 
Mrs. Holder,—* only for a few moments, mother, we will soon be 
back again.” 

As soon as they were out of sight, Stephen"stopped. “ Jessie,” 
said he, looking tenderly at her, “* you know how long, how truly I 
have loved you.” 

“Ts this a proof of it?” returned she, sobbing ; ‘O Stephen !” 

* A man can give no better proof of his affection,” said he 
firmly, “than by acting worthy of those whom he loves. Jessie, I 
have two things to say to you. I may be gone long, very long; 
I may return disabled, or I may not return at all.” He ceased— 
trembled. “It is not fair to ask you to keep single for my sake ;” 
his agitation increased. “If a man should offer himself whom 
you can fancy, who would provide you with a comfortable home, 
think no more of me. No—hear me out—never, never will I stand 
between you and what may be for your good.” 

“Oh! let me speak,” said Jessie, laying her hand on his 
arm. 
~, Presently,” returned he. “ I release you from all promise to me ; 
but if in spite of my seeming to desert you, you say you will keep 
your word, then let a cheering word, a cheering smile, be a cordial 
to my heart, something to dwell on when miles must part us.’ 

“ But what makes you leave us?” sighed she. 

“ My duty,” answered he. “I may not tell you more; you must 
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take my word, or,—say, Jessie, say at once what you have to say, 
the worst is better than ”— 

“The worst !” repeated she, affection beaming through her tears, 
“the worst is to be parted from you. You never deceived me, how 
then can I distrust you now? how add pain to pain? My word is 
pledged ; nought on earth shall make me break it.” 

There were traces on the cheeks of both when they returned to 
the lodge, of deep and recent emotion, but there was a look of 
happiness also, that shone through their sadness, like the bright 
hues that glow in the watery clouds. It was not lost upon Mrs. 
Holder, nor did the composed expression of her own features escape 
her son. She saw that he perceived it. 

“The mother is the mother still,” said she; and her voice 
trembled ; “ but I see and understand enough to keep my sorrow to 
myself. I ask no questions; 1 want to know no more: they who 
owe all to kindness shown to them, must pay the debt as God gives 
them means and power. You may trust me; no word shall pass 
these lips. Go, my son, go; let rightly begun, be rightly 
finished.” 

Stephen looked at his mother—looked at Jessie. ‘Your kind- 
ness,” said he, “is an earnest of good to come. You have removed 
a load from my heart that makes it beat again as it used, and 
have smoothed the rugged path I could but choose, in spite of all it 
cost me.” 

As time pressed, Stephen made a selection of such articles as he 
wished to take away with him. His Bible and his Prayer-book 
were carefully secured in his bundle. The latter with the greater 
satisfaction, when it was discovered that he had unintentionally ex- 
changed his book for that which belonged to Jessie, the last Sunday 
they were at church together. 

The clock struck the hour that was his signal of departure. 
Stephen arose, not a word was spoken. One fond embrace—one 
simple “ Good-bye,”—one reverent “God bless you,” followed. ‘The 
park gate swung rapidly on its hinges, and then, and then only, a 
cry which could not reach his ear, burst from those he had left 
behind. 

Not daring to look back, or to allow his thoughts to dwell, either 
on the scenes he had left, or on those that might be before him, 
Stephen pursued his way. He was about two miles from the lodge, 
when the sound of horses’ feet made him raise his eyes from 
the ground on which they had been bent. He started on behold- 
ing Mr. Morton, and touched his hat. 
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“T wanted to speak to you, Stephen,” said the latter, checking 
his horse. 

Stephen stepped into the road, and awaited his commands. 

* Leave the old tree that I marked last week,” said Mr. Morton, 
“you shall fell the younger one by its side.” 

“Tt will make a bare place if that be gone,” replied Stephen. 
“The young tree is a shelter, too, to the old one, and improves its 
beauty. Cut one down, sir, the other will not last long.” 

“T don’t think it,” said Mr. Morton; “but I will see you to- 
morrow.” 

He touched the side of his horse, and trotted briskly on. The 
groom smiled at Stephen as he passed—“ We have been riding as 
if for a race all the afternoon,” said he; then, nodding, he 
galloped after his master. 

“'To-morrow !” repeated Stephen ; “to-morrow! there will be 
many morrows before you and I meet again—if ever. Many a sun 
will go down behind the old woods—many a stroke of the axe will 
echo through them before I shall see them again.” He sighed. 
* Well! so let it be. There is One above who knows all, rules over 
all, and guides everything for the best ; One whose love to them who 
trust him makes no distinction between high and low, rich and poor, 
but cheers and comforts all.” 

It was getting late when Stephen came in sight of the old city 
gate. Here he was met by William. They walked some paces 
together, however, before the latter could command himself to 
make the inquiries he desired. 

“You did not see my sister, I suppose ?” said he, at length. 

“No,” replied Stephen, “ but I left your letter with my mother. 
It was curious enough, though, I saw and spoke to your father.” 

William started. “He asked you no questions, did he?” _ 

Stephen repeated exactly what had passed. 

“ Did he say that?” exclaimed William. “ He planted that tree 
with his own hand the day I was born. Oh! that I had never 
seen the light! or had been carried from my cradle to the 
grave ad 

“ Mr. William—Sir—” said Stephen, drawing closer to his side. 

“Call me ‘Mr. William,’ ‘Sir, no more,’ interrupted he ; 
“home names are things passed away from me. Call me Stedman ; 
I shall answer to no other.” 

Stephen’s look betrayed how impossible he thought it to obey ; 
then prefacing his reply with a faint murmur of the interdicted 
word, he said, “ All God’s gifts are good, but life is the first and 
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chief of every other. That which we would not throw away when 
things go smoothly with us, may well deserve to be cherished when 
hopes, ‘Tike rambling boughs, have been lopped away, and lie 
scattered on the aud. But if I must call you Stedman, then, 
may it prove a prouder name than any you have borne before. 

At an early hour the next morning they were prepared to start 
for the depét. As Stephen’s eye glanced over the party with whom 
they were to associate, he turned an involuntary look at William. 
The latter evidently understood him, but there was no answering 
expression of feature. He seemed resolutely nerved for the trial, 
the severity of which was proved to himself by the strength he had 
summoned to sustain it. The recruits were most of them very 
young men. At first they would have been quite familiar; but 
they were soon checked by the manner that William observed 
towards them, and before long they were as glad to leave him to 
himself as he was to be avoided by them. 

It was at once seen at the depdt that William was familiar with 
the drill. At first a suspicion arose that he had deserted from 
another regiment; nor did the removal of this idea contribute 
much to his comfort. There was a degree of mystery about him 
which gave no favourable impression of him in the mind of any one, 
and his temper was tried in many ways. Nothing could provoke 
him to resent any indignity offered him, and had not the occasional 
flushing of his cheek been a more faithful index of his feelings than 
his lips, it might have been thought that the speech which had been 
intended to taunt or to irritate him had not reached his hearing. 

There was nothing, however, that drew attention towards him, or 
created such wonder, as the behaviour of Stephen to him. True, the 
latter watched his every movement, and seemed to accompany him 
as his shadow, but it was so unobtrusively, so respectfully, that it 
required little penetration indeed not to perceive that though they 
were now on an equality in rank, they were not soin birth or educa- 
tion. There was no trifling act of service that Stephen omitted, no 
menial office that he did not perform, to spare his companion, if it 
were in his power. Was it Stedman’s turn to wash the barrack- 
room, Stephen had forestalled the task; were they out with a 
fatigue party, the hardest labour was invariably taken by Stephen, 
sometimes without a remark, sometimes on a pretence that deceived 
no one. 

As one conjecture died away another arose, and, perhaps, 
the truth was more nearly arrived at than the parties interested 
altogether desired. The novelty at length wore off, and by the time 
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that orders were received to prepare for foreign service, much of the 
wonder they had excited was gradually subsiding. Individually, how- 
ever, there was a great difference between them; Stephen was a 
favourite with all, while none felt themselves at ease with Stedman : 
his presence was a restraint in the barrack-room, though he interfered 
with no one, and was accommodating to a degree beyond even most 
others. He would write letters for all who requested him, and 
would read such as they received; and if his advice was asked, it 
was given readily, and without authority. Insensibly he obtained 
their respect, though not their affection—he was feared rather than 
liked. The glance of his eye would check improper conversation, 
arrest an angry word, and stop the utterance of the wanton oath ; 
but none sought him except for their own convenience. 

The conduct that had marked Stephen at the depét, equally 
distinguished him on board the transport. ‘The name of Stedman 
was now dropped by the men when they spoke of William to him, 
and the term of “the master” was adopted. At first this gave 
William uneasiness, but it soon became a matter of course, and 
was very agreeable to Stephen—to him it was the natural 
expression of the feeling he loved and cherished. Poor William, 
he saw and read all; the effect of such devotion, such delicate 
consideration of him, acted powerfully upon his mind and heart. 
Many times it soothed the proud risings of his spirit, and softened 
the mortifications to which he was unavoidably exposed ; bringing 
to light at the same time many an amiable trait in his character, 
which had hitherto been displayed to none. As a friend, it was 
true, he could not treat him, but almost unconsciously to himself 
he was investing the faithful creature with the privileges of friend- 
ship. His affections, robbed of their legitimate objects, were 
silently, but strongly, uniting themselves to one, who, under other 
circumstances, would have awakened only the common good-will of 
his nature. 

The wind was tolerably favourable during the greater part of 
the voyage. The time thus occupied would ill have suited our 
modern notions of speed’; but as those facilities of motion now so 
familiar to us were then unknown, mutual congratulations were 


given and received ai the swiftness of the passage. Immediately 


on their landing, the troops commenced their march to the 
main army. ‘Their arrival had been anxiously anticipated, and, 
without delay, they were drafted to their respective regiments and 
brigades. 


[To be continued. | 





RAMBLES IN THE TYROL.—-No. I. 


Tae Lake K6nics, BAVARIAN TYROL. 


TRAVELLING in these railroad days is so common an amusement, 
that it is difficult to mention any place not visited by crowds of 
curious pleasure-seekers ; but even railroads have not yet reached 
that most beautiful of all the beautiful countries of Europe—I 
allude to the Tyrol, more especially the Austrian ‘Tyrol, and 
the Province of Salzburg. I have myself been a very great tra- 
veller, and may therefore be supposed to have some experience in 
such matters; and I do not hesitate to say, that the result of three 
summers, devoted to visiting all the more striking parts of this 
lovely country, is a confirmation of the very decided opinion I 
originally formed, namely, that I far prefer its beauties to those 
of Switzerland (which country I have thoroughly explored in every 
direction). I would not be understood to speak in a depreciating 
sense of that beautiful country; but the Tyrol, in my opinion, 
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presents some decided superiorities over its rival. In order to 
make good this opinion, I propose to relate the particulars of a 
charming tour that I made during the summer of ’46. Proceed- 
ing from Munich to Innabriick, by the lakes Tegernsee and 
Achensee (thence an excursion to Venice by the Ampezzo Pass), 
to Berchlesgaden by the Hireshbiihel Pass, returning by Salzburg ; 
a tour, neither requiring any great length of time nor entailing any 
great fatigue, or the slightest possible discomfort, hardship, or 
annoyance on the traveller, and yet comprising an amount of 
varied and extreme beauty which could not fail to delight as 
much as it would astonish him, by its alternations of the sublime, 
the wild, and the lovely character of the scenery. 

At that time I was astonished to see in the Strangers’ Book, at 
the different hotels, so very few English names ; the railroad being 
now, at the time I am writing (in the year ’55), open the whole way 
to Munich—thereby giving great facilities to travellers wishing to 
visit the Tyrol, as from Munich to Salzburg i is only two easy days’ 
journey, and at Salzburg the traveller is close to the Tyrol, properly 
so called (many persons even include the province of Salzburg in 
that general appellation) —may have made some difference, though 
in ’53, when said railroad was open a great part of the way, I found, 
on repeating my visit, that the increase was very slight, certainly not 
to the extent I should have expected ; and it is for this reason that 
I am led to think some short account of what I saw and did may 
be both useful and agreeable to my readers. The route from 
Munich to Innsbriick by Tegernsee, the baths of Kreuth, and the 
Achensee or the Blue Lake, is the one I should decidedly 
recommend as by far the most beautiful; I had not at that time 
seen much of Alpine scenery, and I can never forget the im- 
pression made on my mind, as the view of the snowy mountains first 
burst upon me in all its grandeur ; I was breathless with delight 
and wonder ; an absolute sea of mountains lay spread before me. 
The rivers Isar and the Inn, like two golden lines spread far 
away into the distance, and the snowy ranges of peaks stood clear 
out against the sky, glittering like silver. No description will avail 
to give an adequate idea of such scenes; but I have advanced too 
far on my route, and must retrace my steps. Tegernsee has its 
own peculiar beauties, but 1 think what chiefly attracted my 
attention was the palace, which was formerly a convent, the original 
building of which may be traced back as early as 780, and there 
are curious records, proving that a long line of abbots (the last of 
whom was driven from the convent somewhere about 18095) ex- 
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tend back for a thousand years. Though of course the building is 
now quite modern, and has been fitted up as a palace, some part of 
the old walls remain, and it gives one a strange mixture of feelings 
to think over all that may have passed on that very spot during 
that long course of years. The convent stood on the banks of the 
lake, commanding a charming prospect of the lake and the sur- 
rounding scenery. A very short time suffices to see all that need 
be seen at Tegernsee, and then we proceeded onwards on our way ; 
the whole road to Kreuth is most charmingly varied, wooded 
valleys and mountain passes succeed each other, and before one 
has time to get wearied with one style of scenery, another as 
lovely, but perfectly different, succeeds, so that the mind is kept in 
a constant state of pleasing anticipation. 

The striking view of the mountains that I named, is one of the 
finest points of view above Kreuth, and is much resorted to by the 
visitors of all descriptions who frequent the baths of Kreuth: it is 
said that more than three hundred mountain peaks are visible from 
this rocky eminence. One of the most striking spectacles to be seen 
in these mountainous regions we were fortunate enough to witness : 
it detained us only a short time, and fully repaid us. There is, at 
no considerable distance from Kreuth, an enormous dam with 
regular floodgates, which are placed immediately across a rushing 
mountain stream, the waters are by this means prevented from 
continuing their course, and a sufficient body of water is collected, 
to remain until the period arrives, when, from the vast forests in 
the vicinity, an immense number of gigantic trees are felled, 
and sent sliding in regular grooves placed down the mountains, 
till they reach the torrent, when the floodgates are removed, and 
the whole mass of wood goes rushing, tearing, and dashing down 
the stream, till it reaches one of the regular deposits placed for its 
reception. No one who has not seen it can imagine anything more 
singular than the effect of this enormous mass of timber (many 
of the trees being of a gigantic, and all of very considerable size) 
rushing down like a vast wooden torrent. Now and then some 
giant of the forest gets wedged across the stream, impeding the 
further progress of the mighty imass, the water eddies round the 
obstacle, chafes, and foams as if in wrath, and finally, with a 
sudden rush the tree resumes its straightforward course, and the 
torrent rushes on as before; the scene of this spectacle is a very 
narrow, and highly romantic ravine, where one seems shut out 
from all the world. It is in the neighbourhood of Kreuth, and 
the sight forms one of the chief amusements of the bathers. 
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I could willingly have spent hours in watching the leafy flood, had 
time permitted; it is not till they reach the deposit that the 
trees are cut up, and again floated down succeeding streams 
in a less dangerous form, to any craft they may encounter, till they 
finally reach some large river, where they are formed into an 
enormous raft many hundred yards in extent, on which cabins are 
erected for the woodmen, their wives and families, and there they 
live during the passage of the raft onwards to its final destination ; 
on each side there are immense oars or poles, each of them as big 
as a small fir-tree, by which the men direct the progress of the vast 
machine. When I was spending some weeks at Gorhausen on the 
banks of the Rhine, I frequently saw these rafts floating down the 
river ; at one end of them, there was always a regular sort of market 
of provisions for the supply of the people, sometimes amounting to 
a hundred souls ; and they would carry on all their avocations just 
as regularly as if at home in their mountain valleys. At one part 
of the raft, a whole troop of children might be seen amusing them- 
selves with all sorts of games, in another, a regular laundry was 
established: to any one seeing them for the first time, the sight 
was very singular, and it was very curious to witness the way 
in which they avoided contact with the numerous steamboats or 
other vessels constantly passing and repassing on the river. Many 
an hour have I spent watching their progress, viewing with a half- 
mournful feeling these wrecks of many a splendid tree so short a 
time since flourishing in solitary beauty on some lonely mountain- 
side, or some unfrequented glade! 

Nothing can be more lovely than the scenery of the Achensee 
or Blue Lake, as it is called, from the exquisite colour of its waters ; 
mountains covered with eternal snows rise from the very edge of 
its blue waters, their glittering peaks reflecting themselves on 
their clear, still surface! This is the lake that was so mysteriously 
affected by the terrible earthquake of Lisbon: its waters sunk fully 
four feet at the very time of the earthquake, and they did not 
return to their ordinary level till nearly twenty-four hours after ; a 
most extraordinary but well-authenticated fact, how to be accounted 
for would require wiser heads than mine. Nothing can equal the 
beauty of the descent from the Achensee to Genbach. There isa 
very nice country inn at Genbach, from the front of which there 
is a magnificent view of the mountains and glaciers behind Inns- 
briick ; we saw it to the greatest advantage from the effect of 
light upon the snowy peaks, as they appeared, one glittering range 
after another, scarcely like realities, but more like some fabled 
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dream of beauty, unreal and unearthly, in their pure and wondrous 
loveliness ! 

In going to Innsbriick, the traveller must by no means omit 
seeing the Zillerthal, one of the most beautiful of the Alpine 
valleys; this excursion may be best made from Strass, where the 
inn is much to be recommended ; it is not more than half-an-hour’s 
drive from Genbach (so that the delay need not be more than a 
very slight one), by Rotholz, where the Ackenthal roads turns off 
from that to Innsbriick. The drive between Genbach and Strass is 
very beautiful: at Strass we procured two of the light carriages of 
the country, as we intended ascending the valley as far as it was 
practicable ; but if time is an object, a short stay at Strass, which 
is situated in the very entrance of the valley, will give the traveller 
most delightful views of its lovely scenery. 

How charming that drive was! ‘The fresh mountain air giving 
one such a delightful feeling of exhiliration, that it enhanced every 
pleasurable feeling. We soon reached Fiigen, the largest village in 
the valley: it is the native place of the Rainer family, those delight- 
ful Tyrolese singers who so enchanted all those who were lucky 
enough to hear them when they were in England; they are now 
again settled in their native country, where the small fortunes 
they gained in England are looked upon as boundless wealth 
amongst the simple dwellers in that quiet valley; the Rainers 
(two of whom are masters of a very pretty inn) gladly welcome any 
English travellers, and they seem to take pleasure in hearing 
English spoken ; their houses are full of the presents they received 
from those of their audiences who were more particularly struck 
with their harmonious talents, which presents they display with an 
honest pride and gratitude that does them honour. 

How very lovely this valley is! It is difficult to describe it; the 
picturesque chalets—the soft green meadows—the fine groves of 
walnuts—the cherry orchards then in full bloom—the venerable 
churches with their pointed spires—would alone have formed a 
charming scene, but when to all these adjuncts is added the mag- 
nificent mountains that surround the valley with their fine grey 
peaks, and the glaciers contrasting so well with the fir-woods that 
clothed the sides of the mountains, my readers may form some 
idea of the enchanting scenes through which we passed. We pro- 
ceeded as far as Zell, where there are some tolerably productive 
gold-mines ; and then we were obliged to leave the carriages, as 
the valley here divides itself into four distinct branches. By far 
the most beautiful is that of Duseerthal; but its scenery can only 
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be visited by means of a narrow footpath, known by the name of 
the “Teufel Steig ;”’* the name sufficiently indicates its rugged- 
ness ; but there is no obstacle that a good walker, with a steady 
head, may not readily overcome. The path leads one over a 
bridge, at a height of ninety-eight feet, above a roaring torrent, 
that comes splashing and foaming out of the solid face of the 
rock. To gaze down into its boiling depths, causes so extraordinary 
a sensation of dizziness that I was glad to know I had tight hold 
of the guide’s arm, the low parapet of the bridge seeming wholly 
insufficient for my protection. Nothing can be more wild, more 
savagely grand and striking, than the scene at this point; 
glaciers seem to surround and actually hem one in on all sides, 
contrasting finely with the gloomy walls of solid rock that here and 
there jut out as it were from the mountains, while groups of 
gigantic pines elevate their lofty heads high up against the frozen 
snows ! 

After walking as far as our strength would permit, we were not 
sorry to retrace our steps to the more smiling parts of the valley, 
and to see again the haymakers busy at their cheerful work, to 
hear the pleasant humming of the bees as they revelled amongst 
the sweet flowers with which the whole ground was carpeted ; and 
the musical horn of the herdboy, as he collected the pretty little 
cows of the country from their pastures on the sides of the moun- 
tains to bring them up to be milked and sheltered during the 
night ! 

All these sights and sounds of simple village life came most 
soothingly upon our somewhat overwrought feelings, for one may 
remain lost in the contemplation of scenery of the kind I have 
endeavoured to describe, till pleasure almost amounts to pain, so 
intense are the feelings excited by the sight of all that is most 
sublime in nature; though afterwards to dwell upon the feelings 
thus roused, when the first vividness of the emotion has passed 
away, to me is productive of the most salutary reflections. 

But to return to my story: nowhere is the true ‘T'yrolese 
character supposed to be seen to greater advantage than in the 
Zillerthal: they have their annual festivals, and there is not a 
wedding or any other village ceremony that takes place that is not 
made the excuse for a gathering of the peasantry ; and the most 
joyous songs (it is a real treat to listen to these peasants when 
they are practising chorus-singing, nothing can be more delicious 
than the harmonious blending of their fine voices), merry games, 

* The Devil’s Footpath. 
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and every sort of amusement, is resorted to for the diversion of the 
party; we were fortunate enough to witness one of these scenes, 
and having determined to sleep at Strass, we had ample time to 
indulge our curiosity. 

This quiet retired valley was at one time the scene of the most 
cruel religious persecutions: the poor simple peasants having in 
great numbers embraced the Protestant religion (owing to the 
Bible having been introduced to a great extent amongst them) 
were most cruelly persecuted by the Romish priests, and no Pro- 
testant clergyman being permitted to settle in the valley, they 
were denied all the ceremonies of the church during a very long 
period, till finally they found an asylum in Silesia, where they 
were allowed, by the then king of Prussia, to establish themselves 
in great numbers. How sad it is to think, that even in these re- 
tired solitudes, in the midst of all that is most magnificent and 
beautiful in nature, the evil passions of men, should turn these fair 
valleys, into scenes of discord, persecution, and misery ! 

We did not resume our journey till somewhat late the next day, 
having previous to starting, explored some of the lovely walks 
immediately near Strass; the morning was glorious, and all the 
peasants seemed to be out of doors enjoying themselves. Here 
I first saw the picturesque, high-pointed hats worn by both men 
and women, with a gold chain (which descends as an heirloom in a 
family from generation to generation), wound round it with a gold 
medallion hanging just in front: the women wear the hat perched 
on the very top of the head, with their splendid hair hanging in 
two long plaits down their back, fastened with rows of ribbon, 
their snow white chemisettes, black boddices, and very full blue or 
red petticoats, with a smart-coloured silk handkerchief pinned 
across the bosom, and thick rows of pearl beads, or gold chains 
worn close round the throat, form altogether one of the most 
striking costumes one can see; the men wear black leather knee- 
breeches, dark-blue stockings, half-boots, and black jackets, very 
curiously worked in a manner peculiar to the Tyrolese, with a sort 
of white chain-work. Nothing can be more strictly neat than both 
men and women in every part of their attire ; and it is a very pretty 
sight to see them on the Sunday leaving the church ina kind of 
procession, two and two, invariably paying the most marked atten- 
tion to the old people, while the children follow after in many a 
merry group: even little boys of not more than ten years old 
appear in the leather breeches, which, till one gets used to it, seems 
to turn them into most comical little figures! I was shown one 
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of the pearl-bead necklaces, with twelve rows in it, and a broad 
gold clasp, that had been in one family for nearly 200 years, 
handed down from the mother to the eldest son’s wife, and looked 
upon with the utmost reverence. 


INNSBRUCK, FROM THE BRIDGE, 


We did not enter Innsbrick till late at night, and the full moon 
was shedding its soft and brilliant light on the marvellously beau- 
tiful scene. The situation of Innsbriick is so striking that words 
can but very poorly do justice to it. Magnificent mountains 
surround the town on all sides, and one enormous glacier towers 
above the town, which, though in reality at some distance from it, 
has the most singular effect of rising from the very roofs of the 
houses: as we first saw it, the moonlight was shining full upon it, 
making it as brilliant as a sheet of frosted silver, while the deep- 
blue heavens over all, untainted by the slightest column of smoke, 
added to the deep repose and beauty of the scene! I shall 
reserve my description of the town to another chapter, merely say- 
ing that the evening when I first saw it is one that will not be 
easily effaced from my memory ! 

[ Zo be continued.] 





* SKETCHES OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS OF FRANCE. 
No. VI. 


Tue ninth religious war now commenced. It is called the war of 
the ‘ Three Henries ”—of Henry III. at the head of the Royalists 
—of Henry of Guise, at the head of the Leaguers—and of Henry 
of Navarre, at the head of the Calvinists. 

Before the sword was actually drawn, Henry of Navarre pub- 
lished a manifesto in which he denounced the calumnies circulated 
against his honour. He denied that he was a relapsed heretic, or 
that he had ill-treated the Romanists, many of that persuasion 
being in attendance on his person, and all of those in his hereditary 
dominions enjoying full liberty. To show his respect for the 
crown, he offered to place all his fortresses in the hands of the king, 
if the Guises and their adherents would follow his example. He 
denounced the Lorraines as foreigners, who had insulted the old 
nobility of France, poisoned the springs of justice, and oppressed 
the people by onerous taxation. Finally, to spare the effusion of 
blood on both sides, he challenged the Duke of Guise to single 
combat; but it was not accepted. This throws no imputation on 
the personal courage of the Duke; he would have measured his 
sword with any antagonist, but the Leaguers would not allow him : 
they did not want any settlement, but a general war of extermina- 
tion. 

The conduct of Henry III. was kingly. The crisis gave him 
energy. He summoned the parliament of Paris, and addressed 
them in terms of bitter irony, demanding the means of paying 
three armies: the first, to be attached to his person; the second, 
to protect Guienne; the third, to prevent the Germans crossing 
the frontier. He then plainly told them that as they forced him 
into a war of which he disapproved, the whole burden of it would 
fall on their shoulders. Turning to M. De Harlai, the first pre- 
sident of the parliament of Paris, he said, “I commend the zeal 
of yourself and of your colleagues, and to prove that you are sincere 
and disinterested, you will consider your salaries stopped while 
the war continues.” ‘Then, addressing the mayor of Paris, he 
said, “you must be persuaded that I cannot do less with the 
revenues of the Hotel de Ville. They must form part of the 
military resources.” ‘The Cardinal of Guise had next to encounter 
the sneers of the king. “You see, my lord, the nature of my 
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arrangements. From my own resources, and those of individuals, 
I expect to furnish the ways and means for the first month’s war. 
The Church must find the rest. I shall not wait for the sanction 
of the Pope, because this is a religious war, on which account the 
Church is bound to defray the expense.” This caustic harangue 
excited lively indignation ; several rose to remonstrate; but the 
king refused to hear them, sternly saying, “ You had done better to 
have followed my advice and maintained peace, instead of holding 
councils of war in your shops and cloisters. I apprehend that this 
attempt to put down the preachers may put down the mass. How- 
ever, you must now act, and leave off talking.” 

The king made another effort to avert hostilities. He sent a 
deputation to the King of Navarre composed of theologians, 
lawyers, and politicians, and invited him to return to court. 
** No,” said Bourbon, “the court to me would be a prison, and it 
does not comport with my dignity or my conscience to be dragged 
by force to the mass.” 

At this juncture died Pope Gregory XIII., who had steadily 
refused to identify himself with the Leagye; but his successor, 
Felice Peretti, a friar of the order of St. Francis, and who took the 
name of Sixtus V., was of a different temperament. He at once 
excommunicated the King of Navarre and the Prince of Condé, as 
relapsed heretics—declared them incapable of succeeding to the 
throne—absolved their subjects and vassals from allegiance—and 
menaced with anathema all who served them in a civil or military 
capacity. ‘The Bourbon princes, indignant at this ultramontane 
insolence, posted their protest on the very walls of the Vatican. 
“Tn treating us as heretics, Sixtus has lied; he himself ought 
to be regarded as a heretic ; we are ready to prove him a heretic 
in a general council, but till that is convened, we hold him to be 
Antichrist, and in that character vow against him mortal and irre- 
concilable war.” 

The papal adhesion inflamed to fury the more fanatical zealots 
of the League. Their joy was unbounded. They were now bound 
to act at once, as Rome had blessed their cause. To pause was to 
disobey the Holy Father ; moreover, under a banner consecrated by 
the vicegerent of God, victory was certain. But the more cautious 
and reflecting members of the confederacy disapproved of Sixtus 
striking a blow at the political liberties of the country, and assuming 
a right to dethrone its princes; were this submitted to, what solid 
guarantee remained for the integrity and privileges of the Gallican 
Church? The French legists, ever high-minded and_ patriotic, 
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insisted that the States-general alone could regulate the succession 
to the crown, and repudiated ultramontane dictation. The moral 
effect of the papal anathema was, on the whole, favourable to the 
King of Navarre. The fanatics excepted, all admired the courage 
that prompted him to challenge the Duke of Guise and defy the 
Pope ; and he won the sympathies of the generous and heroic. 

The war was carried on with varied success. The Prince of 
Condé was defeated and compelled to flee in disguise to England ; 
but there he received aid, returned to Rochelle, and possessed 
himself of several strong places. He fought a severe battle at 
Oleron, in which the numerical losses were equal, but almost all 
the Calvinist chiefs were killed or wounded. There perished Rieuz 
and Suilly, sons of the noble-minded D’ Andelét, the first of the 
French nobles who embraced Protestantism; and their eldest 
brother, Guy de Laval, worn out with constant toil and anxiety, 
soon followed them to an early grave. 

The German auxiliaries advanced, confident in their numbers. 
The Duke of Guise watched their movements, but he was too 
feeble to attack them with any chance of success. ‘They traversed 
Champagne and Burgundy, intending to cross the Loire at La 
Charité and join the King of Navarre, but they deviated from the 
line of march he had indicated; and indulging in wine and fruit, 
and, in other respects, faring luxuriously, they became enfeebled 
from sickness. They had been led to expect that Guise alone 
would oppose them, but heard that the king himself was marching 
against them at the head of eight thousand Swiss and ten thousand 
French infantry, and four thousand cavalry. They retreated, and 
the German cavalry mutinied, not having received their pay. The 
King of Navarre was hastening to their relief. The Duke of 
Joyeuse determined to intercept his advance. The Calvinists and 
Royalists met near the small village of Coutras, in Perigord, on 
the 20th October 1587. 

The Royalists, commanded by the Duke de Joyeuse, were ten 
thousand strong. The courtier officers were gaily attired. The 
Calvinists mustered four thousand infantry, and two thousand five 
hundred cavalry; but no plumes or silken banners flaunted over 
their ranks. Their weapons were plain, and somewhat rusty with 
rain. They were reminded of the difference between the armies 
of Darius and Alexander. ‘“ My friends,” exclaimed the King of 
Navarre, “behold a prey much more considerable than any of 
your former booties; it is a bridegroom who has still the nuptial 
present in his pocket, and all the chief courtiers with him!” Then 
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turning to his cousins, the Prince of Condé and the Count of 
Soissons, he said, “ All that I shall observe to you is, that you are 
of the House of Bourbon, and, please God, I will show you that I 
am your elder brother.” The victory of the Calvinists was 
complete ; and when the historians assert that five thousand Royal- 
ists were slain in a battle that only lasted half an hour, we must 
conclude that no quarter was given, or that the numbers are greatly 

exaggerated. The death of the Duke of Joyeuse may perhaps 
vustify the former supposition, for he was slain in cold blood. 
Prostrate on the ground, he asked for his life, and offered ten 
thousand crowns for his ransom. Three pistol-balls passed through 
his body. The cruelty of the deed is not to be excused, but the 
deed itself shows that they who rejected the bribe were fighting 
earnestly for a principle. That conviction won the victory over 
superior numbers; for that which the first Napoleon called the 
morale of an army is the best guarantee of success. On that day 
the Bourbon princes performed prodigies of valour, and the King 
of Navarre, conspicuous by his white plume, was in the thickest of 
the fight. He placed the body of Joyeuse in a leaden coffin, and 
restored it to his family, who buried him magnificently in Paris. 
Anne, Duke of Joyeuse, had married the sister of the king’s 
consort. 

The victory of Coutras ought to have led to decisive results, but 
the King of Navarre, though possessed of many virtues, was the 
slave of his sensual passions ; he hurried away to Bearn to present 
the colours taken from the enemy to the Duchess of Guise, of whom 
he was enamoured, instead of effecting his junction with the 
Germans. This was a fatal mistake; it was more, it was a crime, 
and even Sully blames the king. Another calamity soon happened. 
The Prince of Condé was poisoned by a servant named Brilliant, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. His second wife, Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, was suspected of being an accomplice in the murder ; 
but after an imprisonment of’ six years, she was acquitted by the 
parliament of Paris, Brilliant was torn to pieces by four horses. 
The King of Navarre was deeply affected at the death of Condé, 
whom he held in the highest esteem. Perefixe states that he was 
seen to weep bitterly when the sad news arrived, and passionately 
exclaimed, “I have lost my right hand !” 

The German auxiliaries, quartered in three divisions, were now 
within twenty-eight leagues of Paris. Among them discipline was 
lax, and Guise determined to surprise that division which was 
encamped at Vilmory. It composed the main strength of the 
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cavalry. The attack took place in the night, and was successful. 
A fearful slaughter ensued: a large booty was collected. Before 
break of day Guise retreated. At this juncture the Prince of 
Conti, brother to the Prince of Condé, arrived in the German camp, 
and brought the news of the victory at Coutras, which rallied the 
drooping spirits of the auxiliaries. They indulged the hope of 
being quickly joined by the King of Navarre, but that hope was 
disappointed. Guise again surprised them at the small town of 
Auneau, when buried in wine and sleep, and won a complete 
victory. 

These successes roused Henry III. from his habitual indolence, 
His plain good sense told him that every triumph of Guise 
brought that favourite leader nearer to the throne; and to pre- 
vent him winning more laurels, he ordered his favourite minion, 
the Duke of Epernon, to take the field and attack the Germans, 
which he did, but without success; but he prevailed on the Swiss 
to return home under-a free conduct. ‘This was equivalent to a 
victory, for the Germans, weakened by this desertion, retreated to 
the frontier, and were so harassed on, the march that only seven 
thousand of them regained their native land. As an instance of 
the cruelties inflicted on them, Davila relates that a woman in 
Burgundy cut the throats of eighteen, who had been left sick in 
her cottage, to avenge the losses she had sustained. 

A crisis was now approaching. The King of Navarre had 
thrown away all the advantages he might have derived from the 
battle of Coutras, and, abandoned by the Germans and Swiss, was 
compelled to retire to La Rochelle. Henry III, affecting the con- 
queror, entered Paris, helmeted, and arrayed in a coat of mail. 
He was an object of ridicule, while the praise of the Duke of Guise 
resounded in every corner of the metropolis. Guise was styled the 
new David, a second Moses, the modern Gideon, and now deter- 
mined to avail himself of his popularity. He was the more 
resolved on a decisive policy, because he plainlyperceived that the 
king would not bestow any additional favours on his family ; for 
the office of Admiral of France and the governorship of Normandy, 
vacant by the death of Joyeuse, had been bestowed on Epernon. 
Guise summoned his brothers and near relatives to meet him at 
Nancy. ‘They met, and, prompted by ambition, resolved upon a 
course of policy which defeated their object. ‘They not only pro- 
posed to exterminate the Calvinists, but to expel all the minions, 
divide among themselves and creatures every office of emolument 
and dignity, and rule France at their pleasure. The king was to 
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be deposed, and immured in a cloister. The Cardinal of Guise 
used frequently to say that he should never die happy till-he held 
the king’s head between his knees, to fit on a monk’s cowl. 
Madame de Montpensier, sister to the Guises, wished to use her 
own scissors to cut the shape of the cowl. The device of Henry III. 
was three crowns, with the motto, Manet ultima cclo ; the Leaguers 
travestied it into Manet ultima claustro. 

We may judge of the insolence of the Guises, and of the utter 
contempt in which they held the king, by the fact of their sending 
to him their demands in writing, and thus treating him as though 
he was no more than their equal. The document was signed by 
them, the Cardinal of Bourbon, and other principal chiefs of the 
League. It insisted that the Huguenots should be exterminated— 
that all persons, named by the Guises, should be expelled from 
court—that the decrees of the Council of Trent should be published 
and enforced, but without prejudice to the privileges of the 
Gallican Church—that the confederates should hold such towns 
and fortresses as they might think fit, the king paying the garrisons 
and the cost of fortifications—finally, that all the estates of the 
Huguenots should be confiscated. 

This audacity was impolitic. The demand of expelling from 
court all whom the Guises might choose to banish was a blow 
plainly aimed at the minions, and of course tended to throw them 
into the arms of the Calvinists. But the minions themselves were 
split into parties, and insulted each other grossly. Henry HI. 
could not depend on their united support, and he was more per- 
plexed than ever. To accept the terms of the League was to 
abdicate the throne, perhaps to sign his own death-warrant. ‘The 
queen-mother knew more of the extent of the confederacy than 
the king, but such was her love of power and her desire once more 
to take the reins of government, that she exulted at his embarrass- 
ment. His condition was truly pitiable, and it was rendered still 
more distressing by a new and formidable organization which now 
started into existence. This was the Council of Sixteen, so 
famous in the history of the religious wars-of France, and took its 
name from the sixteen districts into which Paris was divided. 

Henry ILI. appeared stupified. There were times and circum- 
stances in which he could shake off his habitual indolence and rouse 
himself into energetic action, but now he was paralysed. Instead 
of seizing and hanging for high treason all who had signed the 
document of Nancy, he tamely_ answered that he would take time 
to consider its: purport. The pusillanimity of the king embolded 
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the impetuous Guise. He was in constant correspondence with the 
Sixteen. Those audacious rebels proposed to seize the person of 
the sovereign during the carnival. They had twenty thousand 
armed men at their command. Their plan was to attack the 
Louvre, disarm the guards, and murder the ministry and the 
minions. One of the conspirators, Nicolas Poulain, saved the 
throne by revealing the whole plot to the Chancellor. The secret 
friends of Guise denounced him as a calumniator, but the king put 
faith in his veracity, and acted on his advice. In broad day arms 
and ammunition were brought into the Louvre. The archers of 
the guard, who were divided into four bodies, each of which did 
duty at the palace only once in three months, were all summoned, 
and the Swiss were encamped at Lagny, on the Marne, close to 
the capital. These active measures were too significant to admit of 
any doubtful interpretation. The Sixteen knew that their plot was 
discovered, and trembled for their lives. They invited Guise to 
Paris ; but this also the king ascertained, who commanded him not 
to approach under pain of his displeasure. Belliévre carried the 
message, but feared to deliver it in the peremptory terms in which 
it was expressed. Guise remonstrated, and the timid envoy pro- 
mised to communicate with the king and return. Henry then sent 


a positive order in writing ; Anquetil says it was forwarded by the 
post, as there were not twenty-five crowns in the Exchequer with 
which to pay a private courier. Guise, pretending that the letter 
never reached him, advanced to the capital. Davila relates all the 
circumstances from facts furnished by his brother, an eye-witness 
of the exciting scene :— 


“The shouts of the people,” he says, “sounded to the skies; nor did 
they ever cry VIVE LE Rot, so energetically as they now shouted Vive 
Gutsr. Some saluted him, some gave him thanks, some bowed to him, 
some kissed the hem of his garment: those who could not get near his 
person, manifested their joy by gestures and the action of their hands. 
Some were seen who, adoring him as a saint, touched him with their beads, 
and then either kissed them or pressed them against their eyes and fore- 
heads: even the women, throwing green leaves and flowers from their 
windows, honoured and blessed his coming. He, with asmiling countenance 
and gracious air, showed himself affable to some in words, to some by 
courteously returning their salutations; others he requited with kind 
looks. Passing through this throng of people with his hat off, he 
omitted nothing that was calculated to win the affections and applause of 
the people.” 


He went at once to the palace of the queen-mother, who sent 
her gentleman-usher to the king to announce his unwelcome 
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arrival. Henry and his advisers were filled with consternation. 
One man alone preserved his presence of mind ; he was a priest, 
the Abbot Del Bene; he advised the king to receive his too 
powerful subject in the royal closet, significantly saying, “* Percu- 
tiam pastorem, et dispergentur oves ;’ “I will strike the shepherd 
and the sheep shall be scattered.” Henry understood the sense of 
the passage, but he dared not strike. Guise arrives at the Louvre, 
accompanied by the queen-mother. They enter the royal 
chamber. The rebellious prince bows with reverence to majesty 


“T sent you word not to come!” said the king in an angry tone. 
Guise mildly answered, “I am come to throw myself on the justice 
of your Majesty, that I may clear myself of the calumnies cast upon 
me by my enemies; nevertheless I would not have come had I 
been distinctly told to stop away.” The king asked Belliévre if 
he had delivered his message: the envoy commenced a rambling 
explanation, which Henry quickly interrupted, and thus addressed 
Guise, “ You know well that no one has calumniated you, but your 
innocence would have been more apparent had not your mere pre- 
sence in the capital caused tumult and disturbed the quiet of the 
government.” The countenance of the king betrayed what was 
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passing in his mind. ~The queen whispered to him; Guise noticed 
the gestures of the mother and the son. He felt that his life was 
not safe, and feigning weariness, withdrew. He wag escorted to 
his house amidst the acclamations of the people. 

His next act was to spread a false report, that one hundred and 
twenty of the Bomanists were to be put to death. Hjs own name 
appeared at the head of the list. The people, incited by the 
priests, became furious. Then commenced the famous Barricades, 
so memorable in all the future reyolutions of France. Guise was 
master of the capital; he rode through the streets, unarmed, a 
truncheon in his hand. On that day he proved his moral power. 
He commanded the release of all prisoners; thus exercising the 
royal prerogative of mercy. Men called him the king of Paris. 

What course could the weak monarch pursue? He was too 
feeble to resist, and nothing but negotiation was left. ‘To that 
humiliation he stooped. Catharine proceeded on the ypgracious 
mission, and the indignity put upon her when quitting her palace 
augured badly for her success. She was pot allowed tp ride in her 
carrigge, but compelled to take a sedan. Guise recejved her with 
courteous respect, but his conditions were inspired by hig wonted 
insglence. They are tog remarkable to admit of abridgment. They 
ape thus detailed by Davila:—He insigted that the king should 
declage him Lieutenant-general of the Empire in all plageg apd pro- 
vinees, with the same authority his father held in the reign of 
Francis If. ; that the Stateg-general shqyld be convened at Paris, 
in which assembly that authority should be confirmed; that the 
King of Navarre and all the Reurbon princes who adhered to him 
should be declared to haye forfeited their inheritance to the crown ; 
that taxation should be limited; that the form of government 
should be defined by certain rules, which the king should not be 
permitted to change or modify ; that the absolute and uncontrolled 
charge of the war against the heretics should be confided to him 
alone, and be prosecuted with two armies, one in Poitou, one in 
Dauphiny; that the royal body-guard of forty-five gentlemen 
shguld be dismissed ; that the command of the regiment of guards 
should be taken from the Duke of Crillon, and conferred on an 
officer possessing the confidence of the Romanists; that all the 
fortresses of Picardy should be delivered up to the Duke of 
Aumale, as governor of that province; that the government of 
Lyons should be conferred on the Duke of Nemours, and that of 
Normandy on the Duke of Elbeuf ; that six towns should be placed 
in the hands of the League, in which they might keep garrisons 
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and appoint governors. Sectirity was detiitiided to be given to the 
Parisiaiis for payment of the rents due te the Hétel de Ville: the 
goverfimetit of Paris was claimed for the Count de Brissac; as tell 
us the office of colonel-general of the infantry, held by the Diike of 
Epertion: ‘lie last stipulation was that the Duké of Mayetitie 
should be appointed Adinifal of Fraiite; aiid De La Charttre, 
Marshal of Fraticé; in the place of the Duké dé Biroli: 

Catharine listened with patience, bit nut withétit suppressed 
indignation. ‘This haughty dictation rotiscd her clitler: Whieh 
the rediling of thé document was coneluded: “ What,” said she, 
“wotld the people of Fratice siy—what woiild tlié sivereiptis of 
Europe think—if the king perniitted a subjeet evéii to furward 
propositidns which, if accepted, would despuil hit of his crown ?” 
Guise tow cast aside the last shred of reserve: “ Madaine, 1 will 
not abate oné iotd of my pretensions: I am resolved to lose my 
life, or secure religiin puré from heresy, and the tights of my 
family.” She had iio alternative but to convey this insolent atiswer 
and those iotistrous propositions to her son. Stirroundéd by 
implacable enemies, the Louvre liable to assault at every hviir, his 
person exposed to captivity, flight alone could save thie last unfor- 
tunate scion of the royal house of Valois. It was necessary to tise 
soe finesse to gain time. To effect that object the queen-mother 
returned to Guise, and entered of a protracted coriversation. 
Stiddenly one of the duke’s attendants entered the apartment, and 
whispered in his ear, “The king has fled froii Pitis!’ Guise 
started to his feet; he felt that he had been overreached—“ Ah ! 
madame, I am undone; while your majesty has been detaining 
me, the king has departed to plot my ruin!’ Hetty atrived safely 
at Chartres, wheré he was received with every matk of loyalty and 
devotion. 

Though he had cotiimitted the capital error of fot sectiring the 
grand prize, Guise proceeded to réalize the advantages of his 
position. He reorganized the municipalities and nominatéd new 
officers, on Whose fidelity and fanaticism he could depend ; but 
when he proceeded to the extreme measure of ordering the first 
president of the parliament to convene that assettibly, he en- 
coutitered a resistance which he did not aiiticipate. “It is to 
be lamented,” said Harlai, “when the servant drives away the 
mastet ; my sotil I confide to God, my heart belongs to the kite ; 
niy bady I offer to the wicked.” Guise, trusting to the sword aldne 
to enforce his will, was indignant at the legist; a mere thah of the 
robe, who presumed to dispute his authority. He peteiiptirily 
ordéted the magistrate to- pass Céftalii médsites, but Harlai was 
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firm. ‘When the majesty of the prince is violated,” replied the 
intrepid lawyer, “the president of parliament ceases to wield 
constitutional power.” His colleague, Brisson, was more pliable. 
He obeyed. Guise seized the Bastille, and all the towns round 
the metropolis, by which he commanded the uninterrupted naviga- 
tion of the Seine and Marne up to Paris. 

The second States-general were now convened at Blois, on the 
16th of October, 1588. Peace had been concluded between the 
king and the League on nearly the identical terms which the 
Guises had dictated at Nancy. ‘The States-general were to 
confirm the arrangements, and the object of the Lorraines now 
was to command a majority. This was most material to their 
permanent interests, for if the appointment of Guise to the rank 
of Lieutenant-general of the Empire were confirmed by a national 
vote, the king could not supersede him without impugning the 
national vote. Bribes and promises were liberally dispensed, and 
Guise was master of the assembly before it met. Every exertion 
had been made to give solemnity to this august convention; the 
momentous issues at stake impressed all parties with awe. The 
king prepared himself thoughtfully for this grand occasion, and 
comported himself with that dignity which he knew well how to 
assume, when by a strong effort he conquered his indolence. 
Davila, who was present, states that he spoke with impressive 
eloquence, and eulogises the modulation of his voice, his dignified 
action, and graceful delivery. ‘The substance of his speech was 
wise, bold, and caustic. He declared his earnest desire to promote 
the welfare of the people, denounced all factions and cabals, 
invited all parties to merge minor differences, and act only for the 
commonweal, He offered to bury the past in oblivion as a peace- 
offering, pledged himself to put down heresy, to maintain the 
privileges of the nobility, and reduce the burdens of the people. 
He concluded by sternly saying that whoever sacrificed the 
national welfare to personal ambition, or sought to promote his 
private fortunes by duplicity and treason, would brand his name 
with eternal infamy, and have to answer for his perfidiousness at 
the judgment-seat of God. He then announced his determination 
to print and circulate the speech, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the Archbishop of Lyons. . It produced a powerful effect, for he 
had skilfully separated the religious from the political question, 
and many who had made up their minds to uphold the Romanist 
creed, shrunk from interfering with the prerogative. Already 
divisions appeared among the League. 

The Lorraine princes felt that the moment was critical ; bold- 
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ness was to them a necessity. Guise insisted that the League 
should be put in possession of Orleans ; his demand was refused, 
when, with audacious effrontery, he exclaimed, “ I will hold it in 
spite of the king’s teeth !’’ 

At the second meeting of the States-general, Guise proposed to 
register the decrees of the Council of Trent. Had he succeeded 
the Bourbons would have been excluded from the royal succession ; 
but on this point he failed, for the clergy feared to jeopardize the 
privileges of the Gallican church, and the nobility dreaded the 
extension of papal power to matters temporal and political. The 
deputies of the third estate were divided in opinion; still, such 
was the deference paid to the duke, that the proposition was not 
directly negatived, but postponed. He then moved that the 
King of Navarre and all his family, being heretics, should be 
declared incapable of ever succeeding to the throne. To this all 
the clergy assented, except the Archbishop of Bourges, who con- 
sidered the vote disloyal to the reigning monarch, still in the prime 
of life, and who had every prospect of becoming a father ; however, 
it was carried by the States. ‘The king was called upon to ratify 
and register the decree, on which he produceda protest from 
Henry of Navarre, who denounced the Assembly as packed with 
his enemies; to this it was answered that the King of Navarre 
had been pronounced a relapsed heretic by the Pope, and excom- 
municated : from such a sentence there was no appeal. The king 
could no longer resist, but required time to draw up instructions 
for carrying the decree into effect. He availed himself of this 
delay to persuade the Pope to absolve the Prince of Conti and the 
Count of Soissons, sons of the Prince of Condé, slain at Jarnac. 
Thus those Bourbon princes were restored to the succession, and 
Guise was outwitted. 

Now occurred an incident which interrupted the course of these 
intrigues. ‘The marquisate of Saluzzo bad been incorporated with 
the kingdom of France ; on that small territory Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, had family claims, and the civil wars of France 
emboldened him to seize Carmagnola, and other strongholds in the 
marquisate. His excuse was that the Huguenots of Dauphiny were 
about to invade them, and he promised to restore them when the 
troubles were ended; but Davila considers that he intended to 
make a permanent conquest, for he says that the duke caused a 
medal to be struck, on which a centaur was seen trampling a crown 
under foot, with the motto “ opportune,” which implied that he 
would avail himself of the distracted state of France to recover 
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what had belonged to his ancestors. ‘This aggression roused the 
patriotism of the French nobility. The Duke of Savoy had 
married a daughter of Philip II. of Spain, who was the ally of the 
League, and the king of France circulated a report that he had 
been instigated by Guise, who pronounced it a calumny. ‘The 
king proposed to attack the Duke of Savoy, which Guise dared 
not resist, although the duke really was his secret supporter. The 
States-general, solely influenced by a factious spirit, insisted on an 
immediate and large reduction of taxes at this crisis, so that funds 
were not forthcoming, and the campaign against the Duke of Savoy 
could not be commenced. 

Henry thus foiled, determined to assassinate Guise. He dis- 
closed his purpose to Marshal d’ Aumont and Nicolas d’ Angenay, an 
able lawyer. The former sanctioned the deed; the latter recom- 
mended that he should be at once imprisoned, and then tried for 
high treason before the regular tribunals. The king consulted two 
other friends, who pronounced in favour of death. For this deed 
of vengeance, Henry selected Grillon, captain of the guard, a per- 
sonal enemy of Guise ; but he was a man of strict honour. When 
the king asked his aid, Grillon answered, “Sire, 1 am your 
majesty’s most faithful and devoted servant, but I make profession 
to be a soldier and a chevalier; if you command me to challenge 
the Duke of Guise, and fight him hand-to-hand, I am ready at this 
instant to lay down my life for your service; but that I should 
serve as his executioner, when his Majesty’s justice compels him to 
die, is an act which suits not one of my condition, nor will I ever do 
it.” The king then required his silence. “ J am a servant of honour 
and fidelity,” said the captain of the guard, ‘and one who would 
never disclose the secret interests of his master.” Henry then ap- 
plied to Lognac, formerly a partisan of Joyeuse, slain at Coutras, 
who promised to do the deed. 

The 23rd of December, 1588, was fixed upon for the murder. 
The guards of the palace were doubled. By desire of the king, 
his nephew, the Grand Prior of France, made a match at tennis 
with the Prince of Joinville, eldest son of the Duke of Guise. This 
was arranged to prevent him giving assistance to his father. 
When Guise arrived at the palace, one of the officers of the guard 
presented a petition, praying that the arrears of the men might be 
paid ; and on pretence of receiving an answer, accompanied him to 
the hall-door, which was closed as soon as he had passed through, 
soldiers lining the stairs. The secretary-in-waiting then told him 
to enter the royal closet. -As he raised his hand to lift the hang- 
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ings which screened the royal apartment from the outer saloon, 
Saivct Malin struck him in the throat with a dagger; he was imme- 
diately aszailed by others. He endeavoured to draw his sword, but 
it never quitted its sheath. Lognac gave him the last blow ; when 
he fell, and died without uttering a word. 

All who have written on this murder agree that Guise suspected 
what would happen as soon a3 he entered the council-chamber. 
The movements of all the persons in attendance on the king were 
so unusual as to waken his fears. D’ Aubigné relates that the duke 
met Espinac, Archbishop of Lyons, one of his most confidential 
friends, who said to him, in presence of Larchant, one of the 
captains of the guard, alluding to a new edat that the duke wore, 
“That dress is too light for the season, you shélild have put on one 
stiff with fur.” These significant words, prdhotiiced in trembling 
accents, confirmed the alarm of Gilisé; Bt he G¥tild not retreat. 
When he entered the royal antechanibét whith led to the king’s 
closet, he was not aware that the door had been Walled up. The 
tapestry hung ove# atid concealed the Wall, aid #hén he faised his 
arm to lift thé tapestry; H@ received the fatil blew: T hey still show 
in the castle of Blois a stéiié in the wall agaist Which he attempted 
to support hiiiisélf, wheii falling, as the fifst Spdt itiarked with his 
blood. 

Henry of Lerraiie, Dike sf Guise, was 6fé of the most remark- 
able men of his age. His bitth was illdstti6us, aid his personal 
qualities added new lustre to his héreditary iime. He had a clear 
intellect and @ rare foresight: Affable and liberal, lie excelled in 
the arts of popitilarity. Historians deseribe him as of manly beauty, 
of gracious aspéct, elegant ii his deportimént, and possessing an 
athletic frame of body. Soldiers admired his courage, priests 
lauded his zeal for the Church, women were fascinated by his grace- 
fulness ; but a restless and insatiable ambition perverted all his 
virtues: he concealed his vices under the mask of religion, and 
degraded his manhood by hypocrisy. ‘To compass his private ends, 
he became the pensioner of Spain; his patriotism merged in self, 
and he hazarded the independence of his country to usurp its 
sceptre. His hands were réed with the blood spilt at the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; and his indignities to the dead body of 
Admiral Coligny have left an indelible stain upon his memory. 
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THE CARVER OF THE TYROL.—No. IT. 


“The volume of the world 
Is legible alone to those who use 
The interlinear version of the light, which is the Spirit’s and given 
within ourselves,” 


JAYLEY. 





An elderly man, of an ill-tempered aspect, was now sitting where 
Bernhard was at the beginning of our story, his body bent forward, 
and his chin resting on his clasped hands, which were supported on 
the handle of a thick stick. A contemptuous smile passed over the 
deeply-marked features of his bronzed face (which seemed aged 
before its time by the storm of contending passions) as he brushed 
aside with his foot all the little images of the carver, except indeed 
the one on which he was last at work, which he laid down carefully 
on the bench beside him. ‘Then the man sat quite still for a long 
time, apparently lost in thought, while his fiery dark eyes glanced 
angrily from time to time over the path which led down into the 
valley. His countenance, however, became more and more over- 
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cast; and at last he became restless, and rising from his seat was 
about to enter the cottage, when a noise high above his head made 
him raise his eyes to the summit of one of the rocks which over- 
hung the cottage. A hideous human face, surrounded by black elf- 
locks, was just looking over the edge; and the man to whom it 
belonged, and who must have laid himself flat down upon the surface 
of the rock, waved one hand to attract the attention of him who 
was entering the cottage. 

“Ignatius Tetto!” cried a rough voice, “ upholder of nature’s 
right, allow me to disturb your cogitations, and make you listen to 
my good news. Bits of good fortune never come singly; and 
our luck last night forebodes future success. Only think, the grey- 
coats from the valley, and Bartel Werner with them, came out 
against us; but they sought us on the limits, and for an hour or so 
we had hard work. Before cockcrow to morrow morning a quantity 
more things must be safely deposited over the border, and every 
one must lend a hand. Therefore we will all meet on the Eagle 
Alp when the moon goes down and the darkness comes on, which 
is the time best suited for smugglers and for thieves.” 

An expression of contemptuous scorn came over the man’s 
face as he paused for the answer he had provoked. 

** What have we in common with thieves!” exclaimed Ignatius 
Tetto, angrily. ‘I do what I consider justice demands; they 
commit a crime. You, indeed, need not be particular in separating 
yourself from them ; for Gregory Stocker is well known throughout 
the Tyrol, and it is no secret why he bears a branded mark upon 
his shoulder.” 

‘‘ Because he has stolen,” replied the other coolly ; ‘and because 
he was foolish enough to let himself be caught. That is an old 
story, however ; and a wise man like you, doctor, ought not to rake 
up such things. I’m your companion now, doctor, so you must treat 
me civilly or lose caste yourself. Let us talk calmly with each 
other. I am lying here quite comfortably, with the sun shining 
on my back; and when I am quite at my case, as I feel just now, 
there is nothing I like better than friendly conversation.” 

“Then you must talk to yourself!” replied Tetto, while he pre- 
pared to re-enter the cottage. “1 am not your friend, and don’t 
wish to have more to do with you than is necessary for our 
business.” 

“Don’t be so grumpy, old fellow!” returned Gregory. ‘ Do 
you know that we were very near having a battle with the grey- 
coats last night?” Ignatius stood still to hear more of this news, 
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“Bartholomew Werner is full of spite,’ continued Gregory ; 
* and it would serve him right if he were to break liis neck some 
dark night, in the precipitous paths he leads the custom-house 
officers by, He had taken his great bloodhound with him, and 
the beast had already reached our sentries and began to howl, 
when, luckily for us, she was caught by the foot in an iron trap I had 
chanced to set for a fox a few days before, and we put an end to 
her sufferings without delay. Bartholomew will be a long time 
before he gets over his loss. He loved that dog like himself, or 
perhaps rather more.” 

A hoarse laugh ended this speech. Ignatius looked dark and 
angry, gnashed his teeth, and struck his stick violently on the 
ground. ‘Then he said, with assumed calmness, to the man on the 
rock, “It is well; we will see how long Bartholomew will go on 
this way. Bad deeds often get their due even here.” 

“ Well-said, doctor!” cried Gregory; “on that principle we 
ought to be well rewarded, ought not we, as we act so well? Now 
I’m off. Here is your son, the maker of little lambs and creatures, 
coming up from below ; and I don’t know why it is, but the sight 
of him always makes me feel poorly. Good-bye, doctor. The 
meeting place is the Eagle Alp.” 

The hideous face, with its dark, wild, matted hair, disappeared 
from the summit of the rock after these words. Ignatius gazed 
up a few minutes longer with a gloomy countenance, then he 
muttered as he sat down again indolently on the carver's bench. 
* That Gregory has a disagreeable voice, in truth. As he screeched 
out those last words about the Eagle Alp, methought I heard the 
croak of a raven.” 

Then Ignatius fixed his eyes again on the path by which his son 
must approach. ‘There was a general expression of sadness in his 
whole manner, but through it all miglit be traced the resolute 
spirit of a man, who is determined to defend with his life the 
principles he has once pledged himself to. A bitter smile hovered 
continually on his lip, as if in scorn of a world which he despised. 
At this moment, however, his expression was less saturnine than 
usual. He stooped down, and picking up several pieces of his 
son’s handiwork, which he lad before overturned, set them in 
their places again. Then he looked long upon the half-finished 
carving of the saint; gave a deep, long sigh, and put it gently 
away in a niche in the wall of the cottage. His son, who had 
approached unperceived, surprised him at this moment. The 
father’s brow darkened again, as he heard his son’s morning salu- 
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tation. ‘ You have been long in coming,” he replied, in a dry, 
severe tone, while he put aside his pole and hunting pouch through 
a half-opened window. ‘* My shot was loud enough to echo round 
the valley for half an hour. Speak, Bernhard, have you been 
wasting your time again with Werner’s daughter? Seek another 
wife, my son; for her father holds himself too high in his own 
opinion, too dow in mine, for her ever to be yours. I’d lay any 
wager he’d rather give her to a poor underling in the custom-house 
than to a free sportsman of the mountains.” 

“T have been with Mav,” replied: Bernhard calmly, and sat 
down in his old place to continue his carved work. Old Tetto 
looked wrathfully at him, while a deep-red colour mounted into the 
old man’s furrowed cheeks. He strode up and down the space 
before the cottage several times with folded arms, and seemed 
undecided about something in his own mind. At last, however, it 
appeared as if he took a sudden resolution; and stopping short 
before Bernhard, addressed him as follows, in a tone which he 
vainly strove to render calm :— 

“You have an easy lot in the world, to gain your livelihood in 
so quiet and comfortable a way. You need not move from your 
home, or run any risk of breaking your neck either ; but, Bernhard, 
al] the treasures of the world would not make me wish to be in 
your place. Is that a manly thing, think you, to spend your life, 
in the flower of your age, in cutting out dolls and dogs and lambs 
for little boys and girls? Is it right, is it natural for a man thus 
to devote himself to satisfying childish caprices and whims? Look 
around you, Bernhard. Look at those mountains and valleys, those 
rocks and cataracts. You may be a free ruler amongst them if 
you choose, for nature has given you a strong mind and an active 
body. And are you not ashamed, when you look upon your mere 
images of realities? Are these the things on which you spend 
your strength and the pleasant time of your youth? The greatness 
and wildness of nature, in the country around you, might well 
arouse you to deeds of daring worthy of such a theatre: but $oy 
will not understand her calls; you dally, like a child, with toys 
for children.” 

** Father, 1 understand you well, and your reproaches,” replied 
the young man mildly. “ I know, too, that you are much wiser and 
more learned than myself, for you understand Latin, and have 
studied at the Paduan University. My little bit of reading and 
writing knowledge is nothing worth mentioning ; and when | take 
my carvings into the villages for sale, I always think people give 
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much more for them than they are really worth. But believe me, 
father, good and holy feelings may be excited in the breast by 
witnessing the artless joy of children who are God’s handiwork. 
When the little things take such intense delight in the figures I 
have made, and look laughingly up at me with their innocent and 
honest faces, I feel as if I was gazing at the blue sky or at those 
lovely blue flowers that grow by the mountain stream in their 
fullest bloom.” 

“Tt is a pity indeed you were not born a girl,” rejoined his 
father, in a tone of light sarcasm, behind which there still lurked 
some anger; “then you might have disclosed all your pretty and 
elegant feelings to the world freely without running the risk of 
being thought too soft-hearted.” 

Bernhard raised his flashing eyes from his work and glanced 
angrily at his father. He had coloured up crimson, and the knife 
he was carving with trembled in his hand. There was a painful 
and constrained silence for a few minutes between the father and 
son. ‘Then the latter, who had subdued his passion by a powerful 
effort, slowly raised his uuvoccupied hand, and pointing to the 
chamois’ horns and shooting prizes on the wall of the cottage, said 
in a tolerably composed voice, ‘I shot the chamois from whose 
head I took those horns near the point of the Ortela crag, where 
no hunter had ever ventured before me. The chase I had after 
those others, too, cannot be called child’s play. Speak then, father, 
and tell me truly if you can find anywhere in the Tyrol a shot of 
my age who has carried off as many prizes at the rifle-shooting as 
I have. Heaven knows I do not wish to boast of my deeds; but 
you have been out hunting with me before now, and so you might 
have known your son is no weakly coward.” 

“That is what grieves me so,” replied Ignatius. ‘There is 
plenty of stuff in you to make a bold, free man, but you let it lie 
useless, and occupy yourself with foolish things—toys and the 
play, for instance. Brave men shake their heads when they meet 
you, and only women and children smile at you as at an equal.” 

“Tam not so badly off as you think, father,’ said the young 
man with a smile, as he returned to his work again. “I can 
reckon many good men in this country my firm friends, and there 
are very many with whom I would eschew all connection.” 

“You are alluding to my friends,’ rejoined the old man, 
bitterly ; “I know they do not suit you, because they are men 
who despise death in defending the rights of mankind, and strive 
to equalize the differences which ambition and violence have 
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made. My opinions agree with theirs; and if you despise them, 
you must despise your own father too.” 

“Let them go their way, and me mine,” said Bernhard, 
evading the question. ‘Who has made them defenders of the 
right of men? The law and the magistracy are provided for 
that.” 

“The law!” retorted Ignatius, with a scornful laugh; “ what 
sort of a law is that made up of ink and paper! I know but one 
law, and that is the law of nature. Do you think that can be 
learnt in dull school-rooms, or crowded lecture-rooms, or out of 
musty books? The mountains preach nature's law, the glowing 
tints of the glaciers teach its lessons; the murmuring of the 
mountain brooks impress them on the heart. I studied men’s 
‘law’ once, after their own fashion. They teased and tormented 
me till I gained some insight into what they called justice, but the 
more I saw of it, the more heinously unjust did it appear to me. 
Those who exercised the rights of parents over me bade me study 
in the courts, and I did it; and in so doing I discovered follies 
that made me angry, and shameful deceits that made me shudder, 
‘They teach ‘nature’s law,’ as they call it, in the Paduan courts, 
but after what a fashion! Clipped and maimed, to suit their own 
pleasure, it became a dwarf instead of a giant. Bernhard, I have 
borne wuch injustice in this world. At length I came into these 
mountains, and made acquaintance with your mother: she was 
an excellent woman, strong and true as Nature herself. I forgot 
the world and its troubles in my love for her and our marriage. 
I was very happy. This solitude was then seldom disturbed by 
the presence of men; their laws and ‘rights’ did not plague us, 
Then your mother died ; after that a new ‘law’ was passed in the 
land, and found its way even up into our mountains. It seemed 
to me unjust, and I loathed it, and since then—ay! since then” 
—he repeated in a lower voice, became suddenly silent, as if 
subdued by some violent inward emotions, and then sank 
down exhausted upon a fallen tree, which lay near the door of the 
cottage. 
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No. IV. 


“ Whether we chafe or chide, 
On is Time’s pace, 
Never his noiseless steps 
Doth he retrace. 
Dare not then waste thy days, 
Reckless and proud ; 
Lest, while ye dream not, 
Death spread thy shroud.” 
From Beautiful Poetry. 


Icnatius looked fixedly on the ground for a long time, and his 
son would not interrupt this silence. At last, however, the old 
man raised his head, and looked around him with an expression 
of pride, almost of defiance. ‘Since then,” he resumed, as 
calmly as if he had continued his narration without a break, “I 
have been a smuggler, a man who makes use of his own strength 
and freedom to defend his own rights as a man and a freeman. 
Bernhard, we are all alike in reality, and no one should grudge 
another what he can earn in an honourable way. If 1 risk life 
and limb in climbing over the snowy pinnacles of the mountains 
to chase the fleet chamois, and then take the hardly-won prey to 
my next neighbour, and say to him, * Neighbour, you can put 
my chamois to better use than I can; and I want some of your 
corn and wine, so let us make an exchange:’ what right has a 
third person to step in between us and say, ‘ Not so fast, my good 
friend; J must have my share, too, though I haye not killed the 
chamois, nor sown the corn, nor made the wine.’ Bernhard,’ he 
continued, with an insane glare in his eyes, “if that is not a 
flagrant injustice I will believe that these mountains are made of 
sugar, and that the sun may rise at midnight. Should JZ have 
shed my blood in my exertions on the rocks for the profit of a man 
who is a stranger to me, whom 4 have never seen nor heard of till 
he comes to rob me of a-share of my profits? No, no!” said he, 
with a hoarse laugh, “Ignatius Tetto has still strength for the 
struggle, and he will give the last drop of his blood to keep up 
the rights he has contended for !” 

Bernhard knew his father well. Many and many a time had 
he plied him with entreaties and prayers that he would abstain 
from his alliance with the smugglers; but all was in vain. The 
whole being of the old man appeared absorbed in that one mis- 
taken idea to which he had given himself up; moved thereto 
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chiefly by misanthropy and contempt for his fellow-men, as well 
as by too good an opinion of himself. The feeling that he bore 
in himself the commission to defend to the death what he called 
the “rights of man,” had by degrees become invincible within 
him. He never took any of the gains which resulted to the 
smugglers from their dangerous undertakings. Ofttimes he 
would bring home with him articles that were needed in his 
little household, or for his own person, but these were always 
honestly bought by him from a merchant beyond the frontier. 
Yet there was no one who followed the smuggling trade so 
perseveringly, and with such combined craft and boldness, as 
Ignatius Tetto. It had been the aim and object of his life, and 
the occupation was as necessary to him as the very air he 
breathed, whilst the others merely followed it as a means of 
gaining their livelihood. He was much looked up to by the 
others, who respected his bravery and unselfishness. ‘Those 
rough men heard him patiently when he, carried away by his 
peculiar hobby, read them long lectures on the rights of nature, 
and the manner in which these justified their connection. Their 
only revenge for the weariness which his obscure and lengthy 
reasonings caused them was bestowing on him the nickname of 
“Doctor of the Rights of Nature,” with which, however, he 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise. He was never absent from 
any undertaking the others engaged in; exertion never seemed to 
fatigue him, while danger rather attracted than repelled him. 

Ignatius had now expressed his inmost feelings openly to his 
son. He thought he must have convinced the young man, and 
won him over to his way of thinking. He now stood anxiously 
looking down upon him, while Bernhard carved away diligently. 
The two men formed a singular foreground to that wild picture 
of romantic seenery—the father, with his rough aspect and excited 
demeanour; the son, in his composed, undisturbed occupation, 
and with his look of quiet strength. 

The young man was silent for some time, because he was seeking 
out some answer that might excuse him, without offending his 
father, whose mind he rightly considered to be affected on this 
particular subject. At length he said, half slily and without 
looking up from his work, ‘ Methinks, father, there is an old 
and holy sayingy which contains in few words all 1 would say to 
you. It is, ‘Render unto Cesar the things which be Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things which be God’s.’” 

The old man sprang up with a loud and yelling laugh, which 
VOL, IY. Z 
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lasted some minutes, and appeared to be more spasmodic than 
voluntary. When that was past, a most unpleasant expression 
remained on his countenance, and he looked scornfully upon his 
son, who glanced anxiously at him from time to time as he sat at 
work. Then Ignatius began to whistle a tune, but in the middle 
of it he interrupted himself, and spoke as follows, in a tone of the 
utmost bitterness :— 

“That is a worthy saying, indeed, my good play-actor and 
image-carver! Next time you are acting in one of the 
‘ Mysteries’ I advise you to speak it out in the theatre in a clear 
voice ; and then I will wager you anything, Bartholomew Werner 
will give you his daughter to wife, if you promise him to have 
nothing more to do with such a good-for-nothing father as I am. 
They taught me that saying, too, when I was a boy; but I could 
never take it in as clearlyas Werner has done, who now finds 
pleasure in obeying that command (as fe thinks) by hunting 
his fellow-men and shooting them (if they come near enough), 
and so freeing them from paper laws. You may come to that, 
too, my dear Bernhard, if you carry out your favourite verse fully ! 
Then you can go out with Werner, and when, some day, ainongst 
the high rocks, by the pale light of the moon, you catch sight of a 
bent figure wearily and breathlessly toiling upward, with a few 
pounds of coffee and sugar, which he has been to fetch from the 
valley, and thinking himself already safe in the shadow of the 
dark fir-wood, then shoot away bravely, and hit the dark figure 
in the forehead, tumbling him down headlong over the fearful 
precipice. After that you may descend yourself carefully and 
slowly, by the safe side-path, that, according to the full spirit of 
your doctrine, you may save the few pounds of coffee and sugar 
out of the blood of the dead man. You will find him at the 
bottom, all disfigured and bruised ; you are curious to see who the 
wretched man might be, who acted in opposition to your laws ; 
you wipe the blood from the face, and recognise—your father! No 
doubt, Bernhard, gaining Werner's daughter will richly reward 
the trouble of a night-watch for the accomplishment of such 
a deed !”’ 

The young man could bear it no longer. He sprang up, 
almost beside himself, and would have tried to make his father 
comprehend the terrible injustice of his reproacheg, but the horrible 
spasmodic laughter which seized the old man again changed 
Bernhard’s anger into filial anxiety, and he gazed uneasily after 
his father, who, still laughing, turned into the cottage, and flung 
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himself on his bed. Bernhard looked at him through the open 
window. ‘The laugh soon subsided into a kind of gasping; and 
then the heavy, regular breathing of the old man showed plainly 
that, weary with his exertions, he had fallen into a deep sleep. 


[ To be continued.) 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


Tue Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight ; 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there : 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley with crystal stream. 


At morn, I knew where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
‘Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings, 

‘Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high, 
That silently fills it with extacy ! 

At eve she hangs over the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay 
When their god in his glory has passed away. 


She hovers around us at twilight hour, 
When her presence is felt with the deepest power ; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream ; 
Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The Spirit of Beauty is everywhere ! 
Rurus Dawes, an American Poet. 


Tis Providence alone secures 

In every change both mine and yours ; 

Safety consists not in escape 

From dangers of a frightful shape ; 

An earthquake may be bid to spare 

The man that’s strangled by a hair. 

Fage steals along with silent tread, 

Found often’st in what least we dread, 

Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 

But in the sunshine strikes the blow! 
COWPER. 

Z2 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES 
AT KEW.—No. VI. 


THE PALM-STOVE—continued. 


Berore we quit the palm-house, we must once more make the 
circuit of the whole, directing our attention to the stone tables 
which project from ,the walls, which are crowded with plants, 
mostly of small size. A large proportion of these, it is true, are 
unlabelled, and appear to be duplicates of larger specimens in the 
area of the house, mostly cuttings, or seedlings in process of 
propagation. But we shall find some objects of interest that we 
have not yet observed. 

The first thing that strikes us isa stout plant with large arrow- 
shaped leaves, much like the wake-robin of our hedges, or the 
beautiful calla of our green-houses. It is a member of the same 
tribe (the Arums) as these plants; which have farinaceous tubes 
containing a juice so acrid as to be poisonous in a raw state, but 
which, on the dissipation of this principle by heat, become a whole- 
some and nutritious food. In hot countries these plants (Colocasia) 
are extensively cultivated: the Zaro of the South Sea islands, and the 
Coco, that forms so large a portion of the subsistence of our West 
Indian negroes, are species of this genus ; and this one before us is 
the Colocasia antiquorum, which is much eaten by the people of the 
south of Europe, and is mentioned by Virgil. 

Here is another plant of the same family, not claiming notice for 
any usefulness that attaches to it, so far as we are aware, but of 
remarkable form and aspect. It is Anthurium coriaceum from 
Brazil; a great arum with a compact stem, densely covered with a 
shaggy mat of small roots, overlapping each other as close as they 
can lie. <A circle of large leathery oblong leaves stands around 
the summit, like the ribs of a great basin, seated on long cylindri- 
cal footstalks, whose bases throw off a fibrous tissue like that of the 
palms, so that the top of the plant seems as if it were swathed in 
tow. 

Specimens of the very interesting sensitive ‘plants (J/Zimosa sen- 
sitiva and M. pudica) stand on these shelves; the former easily 
distinguished by having apparently simple leaves, while those of the 
latter are minutely composed. ‘These are natives of tropical 
America, and have long been celebrated for their spontaneous 
movements when touched or otherwise stimulated 
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“ Weak with nice sense the chaste Mimosa stands, 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands : 
Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade, 
Alarm’d, she trembles at the moving shade ; 

And feels, alive, through all her tender form, 
The whisper’d murmurs of the gathering storm ; 
Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching night, 
And hails with freshen’d charms the rising light.” 


It is in their native regions that the sensitive properties of these 
plants are seen to most advantage ; a blow on the ground at some 
distance will often cause the folding and falling of the leaves. 
Martins tells us that in Brazil the falling of a horse’s feet on the 
road is sufficient to set whole beds of Mimose in motion. In 
this country the motions of the plant are always best displayed in 
high temperatures. It is an annual, and has compound digitate 
leaves, which are formed of four pinnules, or leaflets, each of which 
is furnished with numerous pairs of smaller leaflets, which in a 
natural state, are expanded horizontally. The parts of the leaf, 
which are subject to the movements, are the joints, or the points 
where the petioles and sub-petioles are united to the stem, and to 
each other. At each of the joints there is a little swelling or knot, 


in which the irritable property seems to reside. If any one of the 
pairs of leaflets be touched or cut, or concentrated light be thrown 
upon it from a lens, the 


“leaflet will immediately move ; together with the one opposite to it, both 
bringing their upper surfaces into contact, and at the same time inclining 
forwards, or towards the extremity of the partial petiole on which they are 
seated. Other pairs of leaflets, nearest to the one first stimulated, will 
then close in succession in a similar manner; and at length the partial 
petioles themselves fold together by inclining upwards and forwards. Last 
of all, the influence is transmitted to the common petiole, which bends 
downwards with its extremity towards the ground, in a direction the re- 
verse of those taken in the former cases, The effect is next continued to 
the other leaves nearest to the one first stimulated, and they fold their 
leaflets and depress their petioles in a similar manner,”* 


The lemon-grass of India (Andropogon schenanthus) is familiar 
to some of our readers, as it is frequently cultivated for the 
delightful fragrance of its bruised leaves. An essential oil is dis- 
tilled from them, which in the oriental isles is valued as a perfume. 

A little beyond the tuft of this fragrant grass is a group of 
several species of Melastomacee, whose opposite leaves, marked with 
sevearl stout nerves running lengthwise—connected by fine ones 


* Henslow’s ‘Outlines of Botany.’ 
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crossing from one to another at right angles,—are so very charac- 
teristic of the tropical regions of America, especially on the lower 
mountains. Extensive as the tribe is, not an unwholesome species 
belongs to it: the fruit of many is eatable, but frequently has the 
property of staining the mouth black; whence the scientific name 
melastoma; from péras, black, and croua, the mouth. On the 
opposite side of the house is a very ornamental plant of this order, 
Blakea trinervis, the beauty of whose large crimson flowers bas 
procured for it the appellation of the mountain-rose of Jamaica. 

When we come to the south-west wing, we find a considerable 
space of the running table occupied by liliaceous plants of the 
genus Sanseviera ; coarse-looking but curious plants, much like the 
wild pines which we shall by-and-by notice, with tubularly sheathing, 
stiff leaves. They are natives of Africa, and yield a hemp-like 
fibre of great strength, which, from the use to which it is applied 
by the negroes, has given to these plants the name of bowstring 
hemp. 


Here we may stand for a moment at the massive door of glass 


Tue Pacopa Vista, 


that looks toward the west. ‘Three diverging avenues are before 
us, stretching away through the pine-trees, That to the right is called 
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the Cedar Vista, the central one isSyon Vista, and the left is the 
Pagoda Vista, from the lofty Chinese edifice that conspicuously ter- 
minates the view along the walk. 

Little worthy of note then occurs till we come to the opposite 
side, where we find growing that Chinese shrub which at once 
appeals to our sympathies, conjuring up the snug fireside, the 
domestic party, and all the sweet accompaniments of “ evenings at 
home.” It is the Black Tea (Thea bohea). 


“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 


Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throavs up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.”* 


But we forget: it is a lovely summer’s day, and as if that 
were not enough, we are sweltering in this steamy atmosphere, 
contemplating the productions 

“Of Afric, Araby, and farthest Ind.” 

What a contrast in the commerce of a single article, and that no 

necessary of life, no important item of human food, do the last two 


centuries furnish ; from 1676, when the Directors of the East India 
Company ordered their servants to send home 100lbs. of the best 
“tey”’ they could procure, to the present time when about 


50,000,000Ibs. are imported into Britain annually, yielding a 
revenue to the government of 4,000,000/., sterling ! 
The introduction of the tea culture into Assam, and still more 


* Cowper's ‘Task’; Book IV. 
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recently into the Himalaya region, where Dr. Hooker informs us* 
the plant succeeds admirably, is doubtless the precursor of important 
changes in the tea trade, and of profit to Great Britain. 

In many places we see, hanging from the arching crystal walls, 
great club-like gourds, of a yellow hue when ripe, or mottled with 
a hoary grey. Some of them are four or five feet long. These are 
the fruit of the Lagenaria vulgaris of India, frequently called the 
bottle-gourd, and used as flasks for liquids. As the pulp is poison- 
ous, however, they are not to be carelessly tasted. 

The ground-nuts which are frequently imported and sold in our 
markets may be familiar to some of our youthful readers, who are 
in the habit of eating the two pea-like seeds, contained within the 
brittle reticulated oblong husk. Here you may see the plant which 
produces them, Arachis tpogea, one of the pea tribe. It is some- 
times called the underground kidney-bean, because of the very 
singular way in which the fruit is ripened. 


“‘ Instead of hanging down from among the leaves in the manner of other 
plants, this conceals itself in the earth, in which it is deeply buried at the 
period when it becomes ripe—a phenomenon which happens thus :—The 
young fruit, instead of being placed at the bottom of the calyx, as in other 
kinds of pulse, is found at the bottom and in the inside of a long slender 
tube, which looks like a flower-stalk. When the flower has withered, and 
the young fruit is fertilized, nothing but the bottom of this tube with its 
contents remains. At this period, a small point projects from the summit 
of the young fruit, and gradually elongates, curving downwards towards the 
earth. At the same time the stalk of the fruit lengthens, until the small 
point strikes the earth into which the now half-grown fruit is speedily 
forced, and where it finally ripens in what would seem a most unnatural 
position. When mature it is a pale yellow, wrinkled, oblong pod, often con- 
tracted in the middle, and containing two or three seeds the size of a hazel 
nut. These are considered a valuable article of food in Africa, and the 
tropical parts of Asia and America, In flavour the nuts are as sweet as an 
almond ; and they yield when pressed, an oil in no respect inferior to that 
of olives.” 


A tub of water standing near by displays to us some interesting 
aquatic plants from Brazil. ‘To look at these as they lie so care- 
lessly flung on the surface of the water, more resembing plants 
which had been torn up by some careless hand, and thrown into 
the tub to take their chance, than anything else, it is difficult to 
conceive that such is their natural mode of growth; as in reality it 
is. Such plants require no place of attachment for their. bundles 
of white straggling roots, but put forth their leaves, flowers, and 


* Himal. Journ, i. 143. t Pen. Cycl. art, ARACHIS. 
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seed while floating free on the surface of the waves. They belong 
to the genus Pistia, and are allied to the duckweed of our ponds. 
In a common earthenware vessel full of water floats the plant sung 
by poets, and specially enumerated by Dr. Darwin, under the epi- 
thet, “‘ The chaste Vallisner.” Botanists recognise it as Valisteria 
spiratis. The history of this humble and mean-looking plant, 
which abounds in the ditches of Italy, and is also frequently seen 
rearing its flowers above the surface of the turbulent Rhone, is of 
no ordinary interest. It produces two kinds of flowers, one with a 
pistil, ovary, &c., in which the seed is contained; the other with 
only stamens and anthers, which secrete the fertilizing dust or 
pollen. But it is curious that the pistil-bearing flowers are seated 
on the end of a very long slender spiral stalk, so that they float on 
the surface of the water, while the pollen-bearing flowers have a 
very short stalk, and are therefore chained down under water, Now 
unless the delicate dust of the latter is applied to the appropriate 
organs of the former, the plant will produce no perfect seed: 
between the two flowers rolls a foaming tidé—how is the difficulty 
to be got over? By a truly wonderful contrivance. It has been 
ordained that the time of the expansion of the flower which floats 
on the surface shall coincide also with the time of the maturation 
of the flowers below, and when this time arrives, the little flower 
below by some curious process detaches itself from the main stem, 
and rises upwards like an air-bubble to the surface, where it ex- 
pands, and its pollen is wafted by the air to the other flowers, by 
whose side it now floats : this done, it withers and dies. Curious to 
relate, as if the plant were conscious that there was now no further 
need for its pistil-bearing flowers to float at euch a distance above 
it, the spiral stalk is gradually contracted, the flower being thus 
drawn gently down until it touches the bed of the river, where its 
seed can strike root and become a new plant. We might challenge 
all botanical science to produce a series of phenomena so striking 
as this, or so satisfactorily demonstrating the skill and fore- 
knowledge of the great Creator. 

Here is another of the sugary fruits of the tropics, the Naseberry 
or Sapodilla plum (Achics sapota), which, though not always 
thought highly of by an European at first, almost invariably soon 
comes to be reckoned among the most delicious of productions. 
In size and appearance it resembles a very rough russet apple, 
firm and fleshy, of a rich sugary sweetness: when young, the fruit 
contains eight or nine cells, diverging from the axis, most of which 
become abortive, from one to three being usually found when ripe, 
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each containing a large, flat, oval, black seed. When green the 
fruit yields by incision, as does also the bark of the tree, a viscid 
milk, which soon acquires, by exposure to the air, a strong tenacity, 
and makes an effective birdlime. It is much used for the capture 
of the frugivorous birds by the negro youths, who call the substance 
naseberry gum. ‘The tree is large, spreading, and handsome, 
with glossy green leaves, having a tendency to crowd together in 
rosettes ; the flowers form bunches, each being a deep narrow cup, 
with white fleshy petals, nearly hidden by the calyx. It grows to 
a tall and spreading tree. 


FRuIT OF THE Upas TREE, 


And now we shall take our leave of this magnificent palace, 
with a plant of terrible, though somewhat mythic celebrity: the 
renowned Upas-tree of Java (Antiaris toxicaria). The stories 
reported, and, until lately, believed, of the virulence of this tree, 
which was said to be unique of its kind, were most marvellous. 
It was described as a large tree, growing in the island of Java, in 
the midst of a desert caused by its own pestiferous qualities ; its 
exhalations were reported to be so unwholesome, that not only did 
they cause death to all animals which approached the tree, but 
even destroyed vegetation for a considerable distance round it ; 
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and finally, the juice which flowed from its stem, when wounded, 
was said to be the most deadly of poisons. ‘To approach the upas- 
tree, even for the momentary purpose of wounding its stem and 
carrying away the juice, was stated to be so dangerous that none 
but criminals under sentence of death could be found to undertake 
the task, 


‘* Where seas of glass with gay reflections smile 
Round the green coasts of Java’s palmy isle, 
A spacious plain extends its upland scene, 
Rocks rise on rocks, and fountains gush between ; 

Soft zephyrs blow, eternal summers reign, 

And showers prolific bless the soil,—in vain ! 

No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 

Nor towering plantain shades the mid-day vales ; 

No grassy mantle hides the sable hills, 

No flowery chaplet crowns the trickling rills ! 

Nor tufted moss, nor leathery lichen creeps 

In russet tapestry o’er the crumbling steeps. 

No step retreating, on the sand impress’d, 

Invites the visit of a second guest ; 

No refluent fin the unpeopled stream divides, 

No revolant pinion cleaves the airy tides ; 

Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms return, 

That mining pass the irremeable bourn. 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted heath 

Fell Upas sits the Hypra-TREE of death. 

Lo! from one root, the envenom’d soil below, 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow; 

In shining rays the scaly monster spreads 

O’er ten square leagues his far-diverging heads ; 

Or in one trunk entwists his tangled form, 

Looks o’er the’clouds, and hisses in the storm. 

Steep’d in fell poison as his sharp teeth part, 

A thousand tongues in quick vibration dart ; 

Snatch the proud eagle towering o’er the heath, 

Or pounce the lion, as he stalks beneath ; 

Or strew, as marshall’d hosts contend in vain, 

With human skeletons the whiten’d plain.” 
Darwin’s Bot. Gurd., ii, 109. 








As usual, it is found that there is some truth overlaid with a 
good deal of error. Such a desert and poisonous valley exists in 
Java, but its fatal atmosphere is not produced by the upas, but by 
exhalations of carbonic acid from the ground. It may be interest- 
ing to mention what recent research has determined concerning 
this much-dreaded poison-tree. 

This tree is one of the largest in the forests of Java, rising, com- 
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pletely naked, to the height of sixty, seventy, or even eighty feet, but 
dividing near the surface into numerous broad excrescences. The 
bark upon being wounded yields plentifully the milky juice from 
which the celebrated poison is prepared. ‘The inner bark is 
employed by the poorer class of people in making a coarse stuff, 
which they wear when working in the fields; but persons clad in 
this dress, on being exposed to the rain, are affected with an 
intolerable itching, which renders their flimsy covering almost 
insupportable. 

The inhabitants do not like to approach the tree, as they dread 
the cutaneous eruption which it is known to produce when newly 
cut down. But except when the trunk is extensively wounded, or 
when it is felled, by which a large portion of the juice is dis- 
engaged, the effluvium of which affects the persons exposed to it 
with the symptoms just mentioned, the tree may be approached 
and ascended like the common trees of the forest. 

In order to prepare the poison, about eight ounces of the juice 
from the tree, which had been collected during the preceding 
evening, was carefully strained in a bowl, The sap of the follow- 
ing substances, which had been finely grated and bruised, was 
then expressed, and poured into it, viz, arum, amomum, common 
onion, and garlic, of each about half a drachm ; the same quantity 
of finely-powdered black pepper was then added, and the mixture 
stirred. A single seed of Capsicum fruticosum was then placed 
on the fluid, in the middle of the bowl; the seed began to reel 
round rapidly, now forming a regular circle, then darting towards 
the margin of the cup, with a perceptible commotion on the margin 
of the liquor, which continued for one minute. Pepper and capsi- 
cum were twice added in succession, with less and less commotion, 
until the latter remained quiet, forming a regular circle in the 
fluid, resembling the halo of the moon. ‘This is the sign that the 
preparation of the poison is complete.* 

Sir 8S. Raffles states that— 

“The common train of symptoms is a trembling of the extremities, 
restlessness, erection of the hair, affection of the bowels, drooping and 
faintness, slight spasms and convulsions, hasty breathing and increased 
flow of saliva, spasmodic contraction of the pectoral and abdominal 
muscles, retching, vomiting, great agony, laborious respiration, violent and 
repeated convulsion, and death.” 

Reviewing as a whole what we have been looking at in detail, 
we cannot help being struck with the enlargement of ideas which 


* *Comp. Bot. Mag.’ i. 316. 
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such a house as this is calculated to give. We can form some 
approximation’ to an idea of tropical scenery, far more correct 
at least than any number of volumes could convey ; and from it we 
may, in a subordinate degree, learn what is true of a persona. 
acquaintance with equatorial regions. 

Humboldt, in his ‘ Cosmos,’ has observed that— 


“He who is endowed with susceptibility for the natural beauties of 
mountains, streams, and forest seenery, who has wandered through the 
countries of the torrid zone, and has seen the luxuriant vegetation, not 
only upon the cultivated shores, but in the vicinity of the snow-capped 
Andes, the Himalaya mountains, and the Neilgherry hills of the Mysore, 
or in the wide-spread forests between the Orinoco and the Amazon—that 
man can alone understand what an immeasurable field for landscape-paint- 
ing is open between the tropics of both continents, or in the islands of 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines, and how the most splendid and 
spirited works which man’s genius has hitherto accomplished cannot be 
compared with the vastness of the treasures of nature, of which art may, 
at a future time, avail itself,” 


And again— 

‘Tf in the frigid zones the bark of the trees is covered with discoloured 
spots, occasioned by the presence of lichens or mosses, in the regions of 
the feathery palms Cymbidium and the aromatic Vanilla enliven the 
trunks of Anacardium and of gigantic fig-trees, The fresh green of the 
Draconitum and the deeply-cut leaves of ferns, contrast with the many- 
coloured blossoms of orchises ; the twining Baulinia, the passion-flower, and 
the yellow-blossomed Banisteria climb high into the air around the stems of 
the forest-trees; delicate blossoms unfold themselves from among the 
roots of the Theobroma, as well as from the thick and rugged barks of 
Crescenta and Gustavia. In the multitude of flowers and leaves, in this 
luxuriant growth, and the confusion of climbing plants, it often becomes 
difficult to distinguish to which tree the blossoms, and to which the 
leaves, belong; indeed a single tree, adorned with Paullinias, Bignonias, 
and Dendrobium, presents a multiplicity of plants, which, if separated one 
from another, would cover a considerable space.” 


Leaving the Palm-house, which has so long detained our unre- 
luctant steps, we emerge by the handsome east door, and find our- 
selves on a broad terrace, with well-kept parterres of flowers beneath, 
furnished with seats for the accommodation of visitors. Just before 
us is the lake, an ornamental piece of water, on whose banks weep- 
ing willows lave their drooping branches, and on whose placid bosom 
float proudly the swans and other aquatic birds that have been from 
time to time presented to the gardens. We think of the words of 
the poet as we look at them— 


“The swan, on sweet St. Mary’s lake, 
Floats double,—swan and shadow.” 
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A canoe, made by the Indians of Canada of the bark of the 
paper birch (Betula papyrifera), lies moored near the steps, and 
recals our thoughts to exotic botany, which we must go and seek 
in other houses. 


East Door OF THE PALM Ilovusn. 


[Zo be continued.) 


THE WILD PALM-TREE. 


*Mip rocks, and sands, and barrenness, 
How beautiful to see 

The wild Palm in its desert dress,— 
The solitary tree ! 

Alone, amid the silent wild, 
It rears its splendid crest ; 

The boundless desert’s favoured child, 
In constant verdure drest. 

An emblem of that faith which cheers 
The pilgrim on his road, 

Through life’s dark vale of care and tears, 
Beneath his earthly load. 

For like that faith alone it stands, 

A bright Oasis in the sands, 

With hi und-like leaves, against the sky, 

Pointing to Immortality ! 





? 


ey 
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CHINESE CEMETERY. 


Tue first detailed account of a burial is that in which is recorded 
the “great and very sore lamentation” at the funeral of the 
patriarch Jacob. In the following notices we shall confine our- 
selves exclusively to modern examples, beginning, however, with a 
nation whose funeral rites are perhaps more ancient than those of 
people now no longer in existence as a distinct community. In 
China a son will often sell himself for a slave, that he may purchase 
a rich coffin for his father; and a wealthy man will spend a 
thousand crowns upon this strange object of vanity. The coffin 
frequently remains untenanted for several years, and is held in 
especial value by its owner. When at last the wealthy Chinese 
expires, he is clad in his finest robes of ceremony, and the 
perfumed and decorated corpse is seated in a chair of state. 
The wives, children, and relatives of the deceased man prostrate 
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themselves before him, with lamentations and tears. The hall 
of ceremony is then made ready with its hangings of black, 
white, and violet silk; and on the third day the corpse is laid 
in the coffin, which has been sprinkled with lime, and is borne 
thither. Here it remains for four days, and is visited by friends 
and relatives, who are invited to pay their respects before the day 
of burial. An altar is placed in the middle of the hall, and upon 
it an image or picture of the deceased, or else a carved ornament, 
inscribed with his name. Flowers, perfumes, waxlights, and incense 
are distributed in all parts of the room. ‘The visitors salute the 
body on entering, prostrating themselves, and putting their fore- 
heads upon the earth, and afterwards make an offering of perfumes 
and waxlights upon a table prepared for the purpose. Their salu- 
tations are returned by the eldest son, who stands on one side of 
the bier in an attitude of dejection, clad in white, and wearing a 
cord girdle. His brothers then come from behind a curtain which 
hangs near him, and creeping along the ground they salute the 
visitors also, and then rise and return to the place whence they 
came, The wives and daughters, who ate concealed behind the 
same drapery, fill the room with their cries, and the priests are the 
whole time chanting melancholy hymns. At the funeral the pro- 
cession is very imposing. A troop of men march first in single file, 
bearing a number of figures in painted pasteboard, representing 
slaves, lions, tigers, elephants, horses, and so on, to burn over the 
tomb. Other men follow next, in two files, with perfumes, banners, 
and censers, and then come musicians, playing sorrowful music upon 
drums, pipes of bamboo, bells, sonorous stones, and lute-like instru- 
ments. ‘The coffin then follows upon a kind of palanquin, borne 
by sixty-four bearers. A domed canopy of violet silk is erected 
over the corpse, whose four corners are richly embroidered and 
ornamented with tufts of white, a costly network being laid over 
the top. The eldest son walks immediately behind the coffin, as 
chief mourner, clothed in a robe of coarse canvas, and leaning on 
a staff. He assumes an attitude of extreme grief, and stoops like 
an aged man. His brothers and other relatives come next, in 
white dresses ; and after them a great number of chairs, covered 
with white stuff, containing the wives, daughters, and female slaves 
of the deceased. ‘The coffin is laid in the family sepulchre, when 
they have reached the cemetery, and the painted effigies are 
burned. A splendid banquet is then prepared in a building 
designed for that object, and here the mourners and assistants are 
sumptuously entertained. If the deceased is a mandarin or digni- 
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tary of the empire, a number of his relatives remain for one or two 
months as near the tomb as possible. They dwell in apartments 
specially provided for them, renewing their tokens of grief daily ; 
and throughout the whole of this time the tables are resupplied 
every morning as abundantly as on the day of burial. 

Chinese cemeteries are very spacious and handsome, and are 
placed on an eminence at some short distance from the city to 
which they belong, and planted with pines and cypresses. The 
coffins of the poor are put under a thatched shed, or enclosed in a 
small brick edifice; the monuments of the rich are horseshoe- 
shaped and elaborately finished; and the mausoleums of the 
mandarins and nobles are splendid and imposing. A pyramid of 
tempered clay, washed over with a coating of lime and sand ; trees 
in regular avenues; a large altar of white marble, with vases, 
candlesticks, and censers upon it, and a number of painted figures, 
arranged in rows round the tomb, and representing officers, soldiers, 
slaves, horses, camels, lions, and so on, make up a striking scene. 

Over the tombs of the rich Tonquinese a wooden tower of from 
twenty to twenty-five feet in height is erected. The priest ascends 
to the top, and delivers a funeral oration in praise of the deceased, 
and then descends and sets fire to the structure. When the Ton- 
quinese king dies, his corpse is carried to the burying-place of his 
ancestors, after it has lain in state for sixty-five days. A splendid 
procession sets out with the body to this place, which might be 
reached with ease in a couple of days, but seventeen are usually 
spent over the journey. 

When a Burmese of rank dies, his corpse is enclosed in a 
varnished coffin, and the talapoins, or priests, sing hymns over it. 
After a grand procession, the body is laid upon a pyre of precious 
woods, and theatrical performances often add to the splendour of 
the scene. After the pyre has been kindled, and the body par- 
tially consumed, the residue is rescued from the flames and 
interred. 

We will pass over from the Asiatic mainland to the island con- 
tinent of Australia, where, however, the customs which we shall 
describe are now perhaps extinct. When an individual dies, the 
natives of the lower Murray carefully refrain from mentioning his 
name ; but if compelled to speak, they pronounce it in a whisper, 
so faint as to be inaudible to the spirit, according to their notions. 
The body is not buried with the head on, for the skull is removed 
and converted into a drinking vessel by the relatives of the deceased. 
Favourite children are put into bags, and placed on elevated 
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scaffolds, two or three being often enclosed under one covering. 
The bodies of aged women are either pushed into a hole in 
the earth, or placed in the forked branches of a tree. Other 
strange ceremonies we must pass by; but we will introduce one 
more specimen of Australian obsequies. The natives around 
Portland Bay, and at the south-eastern extremity of South 
Australia, place their dead in hollow trees, and cover them with 
leaves and dry sticks. They then set fire to the pile, and the 
shrieks and howls of the women round the blazing tree echo 
through the woods. 

In a Polynesian funeral witnessed by Captain Cook, the most 
curious parts of the ceremony were the laying a young plantain 
tree at the feet of the king, the plucking of some of the hair of the 
corpse, the removal of its left eye, and the vagary of expostulating 
with the dead for leaving them 

To return to the continent of Asia: in Kamtschatka the poor, 
dressed in their best clothes or enveloped in matting, are buried 
in a seaside grave and covered with earth and snow. ‘The rich 
are laid with their clothes and arms in a boat-coffin, made of 
driftwood, which is hung upon a sort of pole-scaffolding ; and here 
they are left to decay. The Mantchous and Ingrians bury their 
dead twice—first in a shallow grave, with the face exposed through 
an aperture at the head, by which provisions are conveyed to the 
corpse’s mouth with a spoon, whilst small tin vessels of drink are 
left standing round the margin of the grave; and, lastly, after 
some weeks in a fresh deep excavation. Whether this strange 
mode of burial is practised by all classes is more than we can 
affirm. 

When a military chieftain is buried, it is said that the custom 
prevails among the Calmuck tribes of burying with him all his 
arms, his favourite horse, and even his servants. In Tibet a 
strange practice has been met with. The very thing that is 
viewed with horror by others is regarded as the most honorable 
mode of removing the relics of humanity, which are delivered to 
sacred dogs, kept in great numbers for this purpose. According 
to a recent account, Tartar rulers are sometimes interred in a 
barbaric fashion. ‘The royal corpse is placed in a brick edifice, 
adorned with stone images of men, lions, tigers, elephants, and 
various subjects from the Buddhist mythology. With the body 
they inter in a large vault in the centre of the building gold and 
silver, precious stones and costly habits. ‘These burials often cost 
also the lives of a number of slaves; children of both sexes, re- 
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markable for their beauty, are compelled to swallow mercury till 
they are suffocated. By this means it is asserted that the colour 
and freshness of the victims are so well preserved that they appear 
alive. They are then ranged standing round the corpse as if to 
serve it, holding in their hands the pipe, fan, the little vial of 
snuff, and otherwise we hope less dubious articles. To guard 
these treasures, a kind of bow is placed in the yault, so con- 
structed as to discharge a number of arrows one after another. 
This bow, or rather these bows, are bound together, and the 
infernal machine is so contrived that the opening of the vault 
discharges the first arrow—the discharge of the first releases the 
second, and so on to the last. 

The following details relate to the people of the Teng’ger 
mountains in Jaya. At an interment the corpse is lowered into 
the grave, with the head placed towards the south, and is guarded 
from immediate contact with the earth by a covering of bambus and 
planks. When the grave is closed, two posts are planted over the 
body, and between them is placed a hollowed inverted bambu. Into 
this they pour daily a vessel of pure water for seven successive days, 
laying also beside the bambu two dishes which are daily replenished 
with eatables. At the expiration of the seventh day the feast of 
the dead is announced. A figure, about half a cubit in height, 
made of leaves, and ornamented with variegated flowers, and 
representing the human form, is placed in a conspicuous situation, 
supported round the body by the clothes of the deceased. A few 
other ceremonies—amongst which is the division of the clothes 
amongst the relatives and friends—are then gone through, after 
which no more solemnities are observed until a thousand days have 
passed. The ceremony and feast are then repeated, if the memory 
of the deceased is beloved and cherished. 

On the death of a Congoese grandee, the body is placed in an 
amphitheatre appropriated for the purpose, which is raised six or 
seven feet from the ground. The corpse is made to assume a 
sitting posture, with the hands on the knees, and is robed in its 
richest clothes. Fires are lighted all round, but far enough away 
to prevent ignition, and as the clothes absorb the moisture, they 
are renewed until the body is desiccated. It is then buried with 
much pomp. 

The feast of the dead is a horrible American ceremony. The 
banquet-day is fixed by a council of chiefs, who invite their neigh- 
bour-tribes to the splendid entertainment. All who have died since 
the last celebration of this feast of horrors are brought to the scene ; 
2a 2 
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and even those buried at a distance are sought for. When ‘the 
banquet is over the corpses are clad in fine skins and exhibited for 
some time, after which dreadful pageant they are reburied with 
much ceremony and honoured with funeral games. 

Amongst the North American Tahkali, when a corpse is burned 
—the usual mode of procedure—the priest, with many gesticula- 
tions and contortions, appears to receive something which he com- 
municates to some living person by throwing his hands towards 
him, and blowing upon him, This individual takes the rank 
of the deceased, and assumes his name in addition to his own. 
Of course the priest always understands to whom this succession 
is properly due. If the deceased had a wife, she is almost 
burned alive with the corpse by being compelled to lie upon 
it while the fire is lighted, and to remain until the heat becomes 
intolerable. In former times, when she attempted to escape, she 
was pushed back into the flames by the relatives of her husband, 
and was often severely injured. When the corpse is burnt, she 
collects the ashes, and deposits them in a little basket, which she 
always carries about with her. She now becomes the drudge of the 
relations of her late husband, who exact from her the severest 
labour, and treat her with every indignity. This lasts for two or 
three years, when a feast is made by all the kindred. A broad 
post, fifteen or twenty feet high, is set up, and daubed on the 
sides with figures representing men and animals. On the summit 
is a box, in which the ashes of the dead are placed, and left till 
the post decays. After this ceremony the widow is freed from her 
servitude and permitted to marry again. 

Captain A. F. Gardiner records a singular South American 
mode of interment, ‘The body is placed—sometimes with consi- 
derable pressure—in a large earthen vessel, and buried under the 
floor of the house in which the deceased died. Everything that per- 
tained to him—such as clothes, and eating-vessels—is then, 
collected and burnt at some little distance from the village. 

When a Laplander dies he is exhorted by his friends to die 
in the faith of Christ, and to bear his sufferings with resignation ; 
but they are careful to be out of the way when the moment 
of death arrives. Should he die suddenly they leave the place 
as expeditiously as they can, believing that the ghost remains in 
the body to play tricks with and torment the survivors. Other 
Lapland fancies we shall pass over ; Christianity indeed appears to 
have thrown its clear light upon the superstitions of the Laplander. 

When a Russian is buried, a paper, drawn up and signed, and 
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which professes to be a celestial passport, is placed between the 
fingers of the corpse. 

In Spain, nobles are buried in their robes of ceremony, and 
plebeians in the costumes of friars and nuns. Papers may often 
be seen attached to the doors of the churches with the strange 
announcement, ‘to day a soul is delivered.” 

It would be easy to prolong these curiosities of burial, and it 
might be interesting to do so; but we must refrain. It may be 
necessary to observe that in one or two cases, what we have called 
the burial ceremony of a country may be strictly speaking that of 
a tribe in that country. And as burials differ in their modes to 
some extent amongst us, so we may presume they do elsewhere. 
Even these brief details yield striking examples of the evils of 
heathenism, and plead loudly to us for those who are engulfed in 
the deep morasses of superstition. Is the reader living in reverent 
but happy communion with his God,?—let him strive to extend to 
others the priceless blessings which he himself enjoys. Let him 
embrace every opportunity of learning what his fellow-soldiers of 
the cross are doing both at home and on foreign shores. It is a 
great battle in which he is engaged, and he may well feel a deep 
interest in the fortunes of his comrades. But if he is in the 
enemy’s camp—a foe to his own welfare and to that of his fellow- 
men—what can we say in so wretched a case? Words cannot 
express his danger, his folly, or his sin, and we will pass them over 
in sorrowing silence. 


CONSCIENCE. 


Conscrence, what art thou? Thou tremendous power! 
Who dost inhabit us without our leave ; 
And art within ourselves another self ; 
A master self, that loves to domineer, 
And treat the monarch, frankly as the slave. 
How dost thou light a torch to distant deeds ! 
Make the past present, and the future frown ! 
How, ever and anon awake the soul, 
As with a peal of thunder, to strange horrors, 
In this long restless dream, which idiots hug ; 
Nay, wise men flatter with the name of life ! 
Youne. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BRIDGES ON THE SEINE, 


Tue London visitor in Paris will observe nothing which contrasts 
more favourably with his home experience than the Seine compared 
with the Thames. The river of Paris, if a highway at all, has a 
better claim to the title of “the Silent” than that of London, for 
not only is it free from the rumbling of wheels and the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs, but is little traversed by steamers or vessels of any 
kind. Consequently, its waters are not rendered turbid by paddle- 
wheels, nor its banks defiled by coal-dust. We may stand and 
gaze on its gentle current with pleasure: no ragged urchins paddle 
about in slimy ooze; no unsavoury odours arise from reeking 
garbage; and the Parisians find some other receptacle for their 
dead dogs and cats. Once or twice, perhaps, in the course of a 
day, a small steamer arrives or departs, bound from or to a distant 
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town ; but there is no river communication between the various parts 
of the city. 

The absence of the complicated traffic which characterizes the 
Thames strikes the Londoner perhaps as much as the busy scene 
presented by our great commercial river does the Parisian ; and the 
Seine, besides possessing these negative features, bears on its 
surface structures of no small importance, which indicate that its 
waters, if not sacrificed to merchandize and gain, are made sub- 
servient to their natural purpose of promoting cleanliness. What, 
probably, would be the hue of linen sent home from a laundry 
established under the arches of Blackfriars Bridge? What refresh- 
ment would be afforded by a plunge into the crystal tide that rolls 
by Billingsgate? The Seine, however, possesses establishments 
where “ washing is taken in” on a large scale, and where, whoever 
will, may enjoy the refreshment of a cold bath with great comfort 
and at a trifling expense. 

In the river and the adjoining canal of St. Martin are nearly 
a hundred floating wooden structures, in which there is every 
convétlience for washing. They are of largé size, so as to be able 
to decominiodate a great number 6f washerwbmen at once ; and are 
so constructed that the persons etipléyed may bither dip up the 
water into their tibs, of step the linet in thé river itself On 
certain days in the week the stalls afé let ott to professed washer- 
women ; on others; they aré deetipied by thé poorer classes, who 
are allowed to u8e them for a siiall stifi: atid in certain cases the 
fees are paid by charitable societies, framed with the object of 
providing the neediest part of the population with gratuitous admis- 
sion to them. 

The cold baths on the Seine are scarcely less conducive to the 
comfort of the Parisians than the washing establishments. The 
useful and healthy art of swimming is far more general in Paris 
than in London—perhaps even more so than on the sea-coast of 
England. That swimming should be little practised in our capital 
may easily be accounted for by the fact that, except in a few 
artificial reservoirs constructed for the purpose, there is no place to 
bathe. The Thames, wide and deep though it may be, is only a 
nasty puddle on a large scale, in which, if we were to plunge, we 
should run no slight risk of being either suffocated or poisoned ; but 
why so many Englishmen residing within an easy distance of 
sparkling salt water, or fresh clean rivers, have an instinctive horror 
of cold water is not so evident. Here, certainly, we sea-girt 
islanders might learn from our inland neighbours, who are great 
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bathers and excellent swimmers. Medical men in France attach 
much importance to the cold bath, and prescribe its use im many 
cases in which we perhaps should think it would have but little 
efficacy. Now, as the enjoyment of the cold bath is greatly increased 
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by the bather being also a swimmer, the art of swimming is 
regularly taught by competent persons; and as it is judged (and 
very wisely, too) expedient that women, when they chance to 
tumble into the water, should have the power of saving their lives 
as well as men, there are in the Seine separate swimming schools 
for both sexes. Each of the baths (of which there are eight or ten 
principal ones) is an enormous floating barge, connected with the 
shore by a wooden bridge. Entering by this bridge, each person, 
on payment of a small sum, receives a bathing dress and supply of 
linen ; and, passing through a doorway, finds himself on a large, 
oblong platform, surrounded on all sides by dressing-cells, and en- 
closing the common bath. The water in this varies in depth; at the 
upper end, where it enters, it is deep enough to allow divers to 
plunge in head foremost from any height they may desire. 
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‘lowards the lower end, the bottom of the bath rises so as to allow 
persons who cannot swim to walk into the water at their pleasure ; 
and there is this further advantage connected with this arrange- 
ment, that if a swimmer should meet with an accident, or should 
grow too tired to swim back to the point from which he started, the 
current will carry him to the shallow part of the bath, where he 
will at once find himself within his depth. The Imperial Swimming 
School, situated near the Quai d’Orsay, is, during summer, the 
daily rendezvous of the higher classes in Paris. The enjoyment of 
the bath is heightened by a multitude of adjuncts, not to be found 
elsewhere. Long covered galleries, spread with carpet, on which 
the feet of the bathers rest as softly as on a bank of moss; a vast 
divan, decorated in the Arabesque style; coffee-rooms, some 
sheltered from the sun and rain, others open to the warm breezes 
of July and August, invite either gentle exercise or luxurious repose. 
There may be found collected princes, nobles, senators, lawyers, 
artists, authors, rank being laid aside with the distinctive dress, the 
greatest man of all being the one who can swim swiftest against 
the current, “take a header” from the loftiest pole, or read aloud 
(swimming all the while) for the longest time from a book held 
with both his hands above the surface of the water. This bath 
contains accommodation for three hundred and fifty persons at 
once, and the number of bathers who frequent it may be surmised 
from the fact, that on a fine summer’s day, it is not unusual to sell 
as many as twelve hundred cigars. At the other baths, refresh- 
ments are sold; and at all, there are professors of swimming, who 
in a very short space of time make their pupils adepts in the 
manly and useful art. 

Wearied as I daily was, during my visit, with the hard work of 
sight-seeing, and barely restored by the modicum of sleep which I 
nightly allowed myself, a morning’s swim in the Seine never failed 
to send me off invigorated for a new day’s exertion. 

Another difference—and one more remarkable, perhaps, than 
any that has yet been mentioned—between the Thames and the 
Seine, is that afforded by the banks of the two rivers. With the 
exception of the new Houses of Parliament and Somerset House, 
no public buildings of note ornament the river; and to see these 
under favourable circumstances, we must either go on the river 
itself, or take our stand on one of the bridges. Everywhere else in 
London, both banks are lined with wharves, warehouses, coal-barges, 
or steam-boat stations—all suggestive, no doubt, of merchandize 
and wealth, but unsightly as to colour, form, and proportions. By 
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diving down one of the narrow streets which diverge from the main 
artery of London, one may become conscious of an unsavoury 
odour, and gaze through an iron railitig on a bank of mud, over 
which a passing steamer casts up a curling wave of filth, and 
discover a ragged line of wharves and warehouses on the opposite 
bank ; but nothing can be descried to tempt one to a second visit. 
The Seine, on the contrary, for the whole extent between its enter- 
ing and leaving Paris, presents one of the most charming prospects 
that can be imagined. From the Jardin des Plantes in the east, 
to the Champ de Mars in the west, the coup d’eil is such as befits a 
magnificent city, traversed by a great river. Nowhere, indeed, do 
buildings rise immediately from the water’s edge ; but a river-wall 
stretches from end to end and on both sides, high enough to serve 
as a safeguard to children and heedless passengers, but not so high 
as to intercept the view, which is everywhere worth standing to 
gaze at. Within this parapet-wall is a paved foot-path and broad 
road, lined in many parts with trees; and on the other side of the 
way are either shops or public buildings. One of the first rambles 
that the stranger takes, will probably be along the course of the 
Seine from east to west, passing the two islands formed by the river, 
which are made conspicuous by the towers of Nétre Dame, the Hatel 
de Ville, with its imposing front, the Quai de la Gréve, reminding him 
of the square of the samme name, where in 1792 the terrible instru- 
ment of fiendlike passion, the guillotine, first tasted blood; and 
where in 1830 and 1848 Paris exhibited the most stirring scenes of 
the political tragedies enacted in those eventful years. To the 
Hotel de Ville succeed the splendid buildings now in course of 
construction, from which a line of quays, with noble bridges here 
and there, extends to the right royal palace of the Louvre, along 
the gardens of the Tuileries to the Place de la Concorde, by the 
new Palais de I’ Industrie, till he reaches the western suburbs, where 
it will be worth his while to ascend the high ground in order to 
enjoy the noble prospect presented by the Champ de Mars. 

On startitig from the Jardin des Plantes on the left side 
of the river, he will find an equally uninterrupted vista. Pass- 
ing first the enormous wine stores, then a series of buildings of 
little interest, but having his attention fully occupied by the quays 
of the Tle St. Louis, with the Hétel de Ville in the distance, the 
south front of Nétre Dame and the tower of the Palais de Justice, 
the Louvre and the Tuileries here again occupy his attention, until 
he arrives at the Palais du Conseil d’ Etat, and a host of other 
magnificent buildings reaching to the esplanade of the Invalides. 
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As to bridges, we may well say with justice “they manage these 
things better in France.” A stranger would have no slight 
difficulty in counting them; but guide-books tell us there are no 
less than twenty-two bridges crossing the Seine. Whether this 
number be exaggerated or not, one thing is certain, that the 
traveller on whatever quay he may happen to be standing has but 
to advance or retreat a hundred yards or so, and he may cross toll 
free, and that too without incurring the necessity of asking a 
policeman the way to the river. Paris will probably supply the 
engineer with specimens of all the principal bridges constructed in 
civilized countties; stone bridges level and raised, suspension 
bridges, cast-iron bridges and flying bridges; many of which are of 
modern erection and have supplied the place of more cumbersome 
structures. 

Like old London Bridge, they were originally not only bridges 
but streets, exceedingly inconvenient to the passengers and render- 
ing iavigation difficult if not impracticable. They were built 
probably on speculation, so that it was for the interest of those who 
undertook the erection of them to line them on both sides either 
with dwellinghouses or mills. The most ancient are the bridge of 
Nétre Dame, the Pont au Change connecting the Ie de la Cité with 
the right bank, and the Petit Pont connecting the same island with 
the left bank. The Pont Neuf, in spite of its name, was commenced 
as far back as 1578, and was the favourite place for retailing the 
news and singing the satirical verses of the day, Ponts neufs, as 
they were therefore called. The bridge of Austerlitz was so named 
after that victory ; the bridge of Arcola, origitially Pont de la Grave, 
was so called, not after Napoleon’s early victory, but from one of the 
heroes of July. The most recent, the bridge of the Alma, near the 
Palais de Industrie, is as yet open to foot passengers only. 

On Sundays and holidays, the Seine assumes more tlie character 
of a highway than it wears on ordinary occasions. At certain 
periods of the day a steamer, crowded to the last standing-place, 
leaves the Quai d’Orsay for St. Cloud, a few miles down the river. 
Something like an hour is consumed in the passage, but what objects 
of interest are passed few of the passengers can declare. For my 
part, so closely was I packed among a cargo of French, Germans, 
and English, that I saw little besides my neighbours’ faces, an occa- 
sional splash of the water, and a yet more rare glimpse of the river's 
bank. A drove of cattle in a railway truck can give as graphic 
an account of the scenery between York and London as I can of 
the beauties of the Seine. 
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Once arrived at St. Cloud, there was space to look around; and 
here it was holiday time indeed. The palace itself stands imbedded 
among trees on the left bank of the river, along which extends a walk 
now thronged with happy-looking, if not light-hearted, sight-seers. 
The grand waterworks are to play—a rare event on any day save 
Sunday ; and these, though inferior to the Grands Eauz of Versailles 
never fail to attract both the Parisian idlers who resort hither for 
pleasure, and the foreign idlers who come to perform this item set 
down in the programme of “things to be seen.” Not a few come also 
for profit: marchands de coco supplied the thirsty with a beverage 
which I should imagine neither cheered nor inebriated ; billiard- 
table keepers, and owners of games of chance, invited the skilful or 
confident to seek amusement with them; others sold hot fried 
potatoes, and others again, who were furnished with a pan of char- 
coal and an iron instrument resembling a pair of forceps terminating 
in square indented plates, cooked and sold hot gaufres, a kind of 
pancake, which appeared highly popular. This article of food was 
prepared by pouring a small quantity of batter on one of the square 
plates previously heated ; the two were then pressed together, and in 
a few seconds the pancake was cooked, tempting to the eyes and 
savoury to the nose, but whether palatable or otherwise I did not 
make trial. Sellers of cigars, who provided each purchaser with 
a lighted match, were everywhere, and smoking was evidently 
“ allowed.” 

The green slopes in the vicinity of the palace were filled with 
spectators, some sauntering about, others standing in earnest conver- 
sation, and large numbers reclining on the grass. 

About four o’clock there was a general set of various currents 
towards the scene of the Grands Eaux—a series of artificial rocks 
rising tier above tier, and lined on either side by stone balustrades, 
urns, and images, but as yet no water was visible except in the great 
basin below. In the course of the next half-hour many thousands 
of persons must have collected, from twelve to twenty deep, round 
the basin at the foot of the cascades, and nine-tenths of them stood 
literally on the tiptoe of expectation in the desire of looking over 
their neighbours’ heads. 

It was very hot—the cigars were not of the first brand, and the 
blouses of the spectators had not been sprinkled with eau-de-Cologne ; 
we were therefore not very sorry to observe the gens d’armes near 
the upper part of the cascade driving back the portion of the crowd 
which had pressed forward so as to obstruct the view of those below. 
In a few minutes-a protracted “augh!” though very unlike the 
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noisy rapture that bursts from an English crowd, indicated that the 
performance had commenced. 

Streams gushed forth from the topmost urns, and were received in 
basins below; these in their turn overflowed, and their contents 
descended to a lower tier. A vast number of small jets of water 
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appeared in all directions ; and the Grands Eaux were in full play. 
I felt somewhat ashamed of myself for having waited so long to see 
so little, and gladly went in quest of breathing-room in some less 
frequented portion of the park. One grand jet, however, rising 
above the loftiest of the trees, and terminating a fine avenue, produced 
a very grand effect, from the contrast presented by its restless column 
of molten silver and the dark shadow of the trees behind. 

In about twenty minutes all was over, and the multitudes dis- 
persed in search of food more substantial than gaufres and cascades, 
Near the place where I had landed from the steamer I had observed 
a restaurant’s, with extensive out-of-door accommodation for dining 
parties. Hither I repaired, took my seat and ordered my dinner. 
So great, however, was the influx of visitors, that after having waited 
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half an hour and received in reply to my oft-repeated inquiries as to 
whether it was coming, the unvarying answer “ Oud, monsieur,” I 
took my departure. At another restaurant’s hard by, I was more 
fortunate not only in my fare, but as a sight-seer; for, observing a 
sudden throng outside the house where I was dining, I rushed out, 
and mounting on a chair which by good luck stood near, I saw the 
Emperor and Empress whirl by on their return from a morning drive 
in the Bois de Boulogne. 

St. Cloud is the favourite summer residence of the Emperor, and 
is otherwise connected with many interesting incidents in the history 
of the court of France. Originally purchased by Louis XIV. for 
his brother the Duke of Orleans, it continued in that family till 
1782, when it was purchased by Louis XVI. for the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. It was here that on the 19th of Brumaire, 
(10th of November,) 1799, Napoleon Buonaparte appealed from the 
Council of Five Hundred to his victorious army, and laid the founda- 
tion of—first the consulate and then the empire. Here, when de- 
clared consul for life, by intraducing the etiquette of a regal court, 
he familiarized the idea of a crown; and here it was, that with 
equal taet and grace he gaye those audiences which made him as 
popular with ecclesiastics and civilians as he had ever been with the 
army. Here, gardinals, bishops, senators, coungillors of state, 
deputies, tribunes, ambassadors, magistrates, private gentlemen, and 
distinguished foreigners, royalists and repyblicans, nobles and 
plebeians, whoever Was moat conspicuous either amongst the 
French or other nations, met as it were on a fagting of equality, 
because all subordinate to the common eentre of attraction. Here, 
too, he actually set up his imperial court, and took the greatest 
delight in the society of the most celebrated men of his day. 
Hither, after the divorce of Josephine, Marie Louise arrived to 
assume the rank and title of empress. Here, in 1815, the capitula- 
tion of Paris was signed; and here also, in 1830, Charles X. 
signed, and three days after, but three days too late, revoked the 
famous ordinances which caused the revolution of July. Hence he 
fled into exile to give place to the Duc d’Orleans, who with the 
title of Louis Philippe, King of the French, in his turn held his court 
at St. Cloud, the last of the royal palaces which fifteen years 
afterwards he hastily visited on his way to England, the asylum 
which had received his deposed predecessor. May happier omens 
attend the last wearer of a crown who left St. Cloud for England ! 
Hence, amidst the acclamations of the French populace and of 
no small number of her own subjects, Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
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started for Boulogne on the 27th of August, 1855, after receiving 
the splendid hospitalities of her powerful ally Napoleon III. 

How the multitude of visitors to St. Cloud made their way 
back to Paris, unless they trudged it on foot, I have no idea. 
I was fortunate enough, by dint of pushing, to secure a seat in the 
enormous car drawn by horses which traverses the railway between 
St. Cloud and the Champs Elysées. It was the last trip for the 
evening, and thousands were left behind me to make their way 
home as best they could. 

(To be continued.) G £15. 
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A HIGHLY-FAYOURED individual is the Cawass in the Ottoman 
dominions. The pride and glory, not only of themselves and their 
families, but also of the various high dignitaries that employ them 
to rear high in the air the silver-headed sticks (insignia of power 
and office), on all state ceremonials or promenades, or else to loll 
against them with listless elegance at the gateways and vestibules 
of the palaces and residences of the great. 

Our cawass is essentially a public man: his character and dis- 
position, his authority, clemency, or severity, are indispensably 
mixed up with public or political affairs. He is neyer heard of, 
or spoken of, or seen, except as in connection with business matters, 
or as representing a terrible minion of the law. No man ever 
heard or pried into the domestic habits or character of the cawass ; 
no person is eyen supposed to possess the knowledge of his where- 
abouts—when at home; and as to speaking of his wife and 
family, the ties of domestic affection, and so forth, such conversa- 
tion would be looked upon as treasonable. The cawass’s wife is a 
fabulous romance ; his home, an eagle’s nest, where none but the 
mother-bird, himself, and the young eagles, divide the spoil and 
share in the feast. In short, our cawass is as indispensably con- 
nected with his badge of office as a mermaid is supposed to be 
with a fish’s tail. Without the silver-headed stick he would be as 
imperfect as half an elephant. With it he is everything, as 
complete as any African lion lodged in an iron cage at the 
Zoological Gardens, and just as fierce, with as much chance of 
really doing the spectator a personal injury. 

Being convinced of ‘this latter fact, and haying our courage 
reassured by the same, we yenture to visit the haunts of the cawass, 
and to turn him about, and examine him from head to foot in his 
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official character; and having gained further courage by the 
impunity attendant on such research, we may then dive further 
into the nature of the creature; and, with the steel pen of 
investigation, rip open his private character and habits, and so 
expose him for the information of many who have never even heard 
of such a biped. 

To commence, then: the personal appearance of our cawass is 
as perfect and faultless as the elegant archway he leans against, or 
the curveting steed he bestrides. In stature and limb he is the 
beau-ideal of a fine man; nor do his features (saving only an 
unnatural cast of ferocity) lack anything of the Adonis, half- 
Grecian, half-Roman style. His eye is bright and piercing; 
his moustache, the admiration of the whole neighbourhood, and 
the pride of the city barber ; whilst his luxuriant black hair hangs 
in graceful locks over his shoulders. Perhaps you may be labour- 
ing under the hallucination that our cawass is wholly innocent of 
being in the possession of all these favourable gifts of nature; if 
so, you must be set right speedily. No man has better notions of 
himself than the genus cawass; and an inseparable item of 
personal furniture with them is a snuff-box with a looking-glass 
lid; not that they ever take snuff except when suffering from a 
headache, but because, from its convenient size, our cawass can 
stow it away in his jacket pocket, or hold it in the palm of his hand, 
without exciting the curiosity of bystanders ; consequently, when 
he has nothing better to do, he consults the lid of the snuff-box. 
When any pretty girl passes by and smiles, he produces the snuff- 
box, and, from the reflection in the lid thereof, speedily accounts 
for the fact. Or when any rival cawass, or a bimbashee, or consul, 
rides by on a magnificent horse, dressed out in the height of 
Oriental extravagance, then out comes the snuff-box again, and 
the picture on the lid reassures him, renovates his courage, dispels 
all gloomy and unpleasant thoughts of rivalry, and so, giving his 
moustache an extra twirl, the invaluable snuff-box is returned to 
the pocket again, there to repose till another opportunity occurs 
for occasioning its reappearance to the surface. 

No, no! most assuredly our cawass has no need of persuasion to 
convince him that, all things considered, he is, without exception, 
the finest, the bravest, the most wonderful, man of his day, or for 
the matter of that, of any age or of any clime. 

Having gratified his self-esteem with this loud blast on the 
trumpet of self-praise, our cawass lolls elegantly against the portals 
of the serai, within the precincts of which resides that terribly- 
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great man, the master of the cawass, who is either a pasha or a 
consul, or a governor or a bishop; it matters little which, as each 
and every one of them, in the estimation of their respective 
cawasses, is lord paramount of the city, before whose shadow or 
beneath whose frown all the other great men dwindle into insignifi- 
eance. In regard to dress, we have nota single fault to find 
against the genus cawass. The outer turban is fine book-muslin, 
white as snow and creaseless in summer, and in winter a costly 
shawl; under this the brilliant red tarbouse, with the large, 
glossy Prussian-blue tassel, neither of which are ever worn long 
enough to admit of the epithet shabby. Our cawasses’ jackets are 
red and blue, scarlet and drab, green and plush-coloured, according 
to the fancy of the wearer, but always expensively and gaudily 
embroidered with gold and silver tissue; his linen is no linen at 
all, being always silk; his vests superb in pattern and filigree 
work ; his lower garments hanging in a hundred graceful folds, 
and made of cloth or linen, according to the season of the year. 
When he wears his summer attire, then all the laundresses of the 
city contend for the honour of washing for him; for each pair of 
sherwali, when hung out to dry, occupies a space of nearly thirty 
yards, and is paid for according to trouble. Five-and-thirty 
yards of fine cambric made up into inexpressibles! think on this 
and tremble, ye schneiders of Europe, lest the fashions of the cawass 
set at nought all your efforts to imitate the latest cut from Paris. 
From the knees downwards our cawass is encased in drab leggings 
rudely worked over with black embroidery; and then fine cotton 
stockings and unexceptionable red slippers complete the costume ; 
but whenever our cawass mounts upon horseback, then the red 
slippers are discarded, and huge yellow boots, wide and hanging 
in loose folds, replace them. But we have nearly omitted to 
notice our cawass’s sash, or zinar, which is a real Cashmere shaw], 
ever so many yards long, and the donning of which is an art 
peculiar to the beaux of the East, excelled in only by our cawass. 
First of all, he fastens one end to the handle of a door, or to the 
nearest tree, and, holding the other end to his waist, so that a 
good long end shall trail from it, our cawass hauls with all his 
might upon the strong shawl, and then suddenly sets to waltzing 
round and round, half-a-dozen turns, until his waist has been 
compressed into the smallest possible space; then he stops, partly 
from want of breath, and partly to settle and smoothe down the 
ends and corners of the sash. Six more spinnings round, rapidly 
as any tectotle or top, and then another pause; this time our 
VOL. IV. 2B 
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cawass takes hold of his two horse-pistols, which are elegantly 
mounted in silver and ebony ; holding these close to his left side, 
but in such an attitude that, should they accidentally go off, they 
would shoot any one but himself; he then gives himself one or 
two turns so as to secure these pistols in his girdle ; after this, the 
yatagan, or scimitar-dagger, is stuck into a fold on the opposite 
side to the pistols, and this completes the armoury of the Genaar. 
The two ends of the shawl are knotted together and suffered to 
fall gracefully to the left side, and then a wide leathern belt, 
stuffed full of ball cartridges, dangerously exposed to ignition 
from the pipe of every passenger, is buckled over all. A fine old 
Damascus sword hangs from his girdle, and, with this, the indis- 
pensable silver-headed stick constitutes the costume and appur- 
tenances of our cawass. At any hour of the day, from six o’clock 
in the morning till ten or eleven at night, the cawass is always to 
be encountered in his full plumage, either before the doors of 
high functionaries, or else preceding them on foot or on horseback 
upon any business, errand, or for a simple promenade. And now 
we may endeavour to recapitulate what the duties and the callings 
of the genus cawass usually consist in. ‘These duties vary accord- 
ing to the chiefs that employ them ; we may therefore divide them 
into four classes, under four distinct heads, ranking them, not 
according to their own or their masters’ opinions of precedence and 
importance, but by the standard of their general utility. First in 
this list, therefore, we class the consular cawasses in Syria and 
Turkey, and even these admit of subdivisions and minor classifi- 
cations, according to the respective nations they serve. 

No Europeans, excepting only ambassadors, bishops, and consuls, 
and their suites, are allowed to appear in public, preceded by 
cawasses, and each consul has usually two or more of these func- 
tionaries. The British consular cawass in any town in Turkey re- 
present in their persons the whole of the English police force there 
present ; they are at most two or three individuals, but at the nod 
of their supreme magistrate they are ready to tackle with a hundred 
rebels, being well aware that, if worsted in any adventure, they are 
sure of the assistance of the local authorities. The cry of “ cawass”’ 
is tantamount to call the police, and evil-doers shuffle off whenever 
the said cry is raised. Now the daily duties of the English con- 
sular cawass are sometimes multifarious and vexing ; but oftener 
they consist of trifling away the hours in lazy lassitude at the doors, 
drinking coffee and sherbet, and referring incessantly to the lid of 
the snuff-box already referred to. The better, however, to investi- 
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gate their duties, we will, if you please, pass a day with our old 
intimate, the British consul at Aleppo. 

The consul’s residence is fully two miles from his office; but 
punctually as the clock strikes ten of a morning, and as punctually 
as it strikes five of an evening, our consul and his cawass may be 
seen issuing or re-entering his domicile. Within the precincts of 
the consul’s private house, where we happen to be admitted at day- 
light, we meet with a phenomenon in the nature of the cawass: 
he is absolutely separated from his much-loved stick with the silver 
knob; there it stands, recumbent against the walls, but its owner, 
the graceful Abdallah Effendi, where is he? An echo from the 
recesses of the consul's kitchen loudly replies, “ Here!” and up to 
his eyes in smoke and grease—not cooking, but helping the cook, 
a lady of dingy hue, from the hotter shores of Syria. Policemen 
in England have been suspected of a partiality to areas and cold 
piés—strange that our Syrian police should be labouring under the 
same accusation; however, Abdallah Effendi by-and-by makes his 
appearance with our noble consul’s breakfast, and whilst we discuss 
this he goes and helps the cook to empty out the platter—saying, 
as he finishes the last morsel, that he gives a decided preference to 
our English bill of fare, in comparison to what he gets whenever 
he chances to breakfast at home. 

After breakfast, our cawass is quite spruce again, through the 
assistance of soap and a fountain in the yard; and, moreover, 
excites the consul’s suspicion relative to certain Eau de Colognes, 
left open on his dressing-table. He serves round coffee and so 
forth, and lolls in listless apathy on the shady side of the eourt- 
yard, whilst the consul reads the last number of ‘ Tait’s Magazine.’ 
By-and-by the large clock of the doorway gives indication of going 
to strike ten o’clock ; immediately our cawass seizes upon his badge 
of office, and issues through the street-door. By the time the clock 
has done striking, the consul has quitted his house also, and the 
cawass, walking on in front, and gamboling with his silver-headed 
stick, like a bandmaster or a mute at a funeral, leads the way 
through intricate byways and lanes into the heart of the city, and 
so to the consular office. Woe to the small children that will 
persist in running across the street, backwards and forwards, shout- 
ing to each other contemptuously to look at the franzee cuckoo—I 
say woe to them if they come within reach of the knob of the 
silver-headed cane. Many a small boy, full of impudence and fun, 
has his mirth turned into sorrow, his contempt into terror, by the 
daily agency of the cawass’s stick; and as they run howling to 
2B2 
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their mothers, complaining of well-merited chastisement, the 
mothers haul them in and shut the doors suddenly, trembling the 
while to think that their sons had actually insulted a balios, a 
consul, and that the English consul—a greater man in their estima- 
tion than the very pasha himself; may his shadow never decrease ! 
With such like thoughts, timid young Oriental mothers inflict addi- 
tional blows upon their already-wounded progeny, so, as in due 
time, to instil into them a perfect terror of consuls and consular 
cawasses. 

A very different mode of procedure is this to that adopted by 
the Misthress O'Sullivan and O’Blaney, and ladies of a similar class, 
dwelling in the free-and-easy neighbourhood of St, Giles’s or St. 
George’s-in-the-East, and we should like to see the English police- 
men, leave alone that of other countries, who would venture to rapa 
young Sullivan over the head for running across the street! Soon 
would the mother Sullivan, and all kindly neighbours, desert the 
washing-tub, and, arms akimbo, demand and take retribution. If 
our cawass, for instance, were transplanted, consul and all, into 
Rosemary Lane or Royal Mint Street, direful would be the ven- 
geance wreaked upon his snowy-white turban. 

But Abdallah Effendi is not apt to indulge in such vague possi- 
bilities and probabilities ; he delights in facts and realities, scorns 
all chances or even feasible surmises, and laughs at the idea of any 
people in any part of the world daring to dispute his authority and 
right to punish their heads. It is perhaps owing to the excitement 
attendant on these very reflections that causes our cawass to flourish 
his silver-headed stick with a greater air of strength, and bring it 
down boomingly on the shoulder of an herculean porter, who 
chances to be lolling in the way, If our cawass were not a Turk, 
in addition to the office he holds, the peasant would have annihi- 
lated him on the spot. As matters go, however, he calls all idlers 
and spectators to witness that the assault was unjustifiable and un- 
called for. Next day there is a suit filed at the cadi’s; the cawass 
is summoned, but treats the summons with scorn; then the pasha 
takes the matter in hand, but he dares not lay finger on a British 
subject. Then the affair swells, and makes a great deal of noise, 
causing much correspondence between ambassadors and the Sublime 
Porte; finally our cawass, who ought to have been sent to the 
treadmill for a twelvemonth, gets off with flying colours, and then 
he is a greater man than ever—exempt from punishment, at liberty 
to commit what excesses and ravages he pleases, so long as they are 
circumscribed within the limits of actual murder or highway 
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robbery. Luckily, however, the careful eye of our consul watches 
him, and restrains him within bounds to a certain extent. But this 
has no reference to the cawasses of pashas and mutzeéllims, who 
are, without a solitary exception, the worst class of ruffians inhabit- 
ing the peaceable towns, to which they are a perfect curse. 

But to return to our walk with the consul and his cawass. By- 
and-by two strange animals, that would have puzzled Buffon, or 
any other great naturalist, appear, painted on a board, suspended 
over a gate; between them is a crown, and the whole constitutes 
the arms of Great Britain. Here, then, is the British consulate. 
Our cawass still precedes the consul, and never halts till he has led 
him across a yard and up a flight of steps, and so into the official 
room ; here he helps our consul to doff his coat and put on a cool 
business jacket; and that done, the cawass leaves his lord, and 
descending the steps, again takes up his position at the gate. 
There either he or his colleague, the other cawass, will be sure to 
remain a fixture for the rest of the day, only one being permitted 
to absent himself at a time, though even upon the most pressing 
business of the consulate. 

If there is one thing that our cawass detests, it is the being sent 
on unpleasant messages to any of the British subjects residing in the 
town. These are mostly merchants and young men, and a very 
great source of trouble and difficulty to our peaceful consul and his 
cawasses. Somehow or other, though excellent business men, and 
adhering to work for regular hours in the day; good paymasters ; 
capital customers, and civil friends—they are the terror of all the 
peaceable people in the town, and a perfect infliction to quiet old 
gentlemen who live in the outskirts. No sooner are business hours 
over than they burst upon the town like a set of wild colts, or a 
parcel of disorderly schoolboys—not that they are intentionally 
mischievous to others, but they must needs do everything in an 
extraordinary and outlandish way. ‘They cannot take a ride in the 
environs, but that one or the other of them must hire two or three 
more donkeys than is necessary for the whole number, and en- 
deavour to imitate Ducrow, or the exploits at Astley’s, by riding 
upon three donkeys at once; and one young gentleman of 
eccentric genius, wishing to outrivai every cireus in Europe, lashed 
six donkeys together by the necks and tails, and then laid himself 
on his back across them—outraging all the grave notions of Turks 
and Arabs by galloping into the town after this novel fashion. 
Now the results of these eccentricities were not unifrequently 
disastrous to the temporary stalls of the vendors of sweet-stafls and 
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various other commodities—riderless donkeys let loose by the 
hawayat Inglese (English gentlemen), else those that were unguided 
by whips or reins turned over whole heaps of water-melons and 
sweetmeats, literally strewing the streets with bonbons. Next day 
the proprietors lodged a complaint with the pasha; the pasha com- 
plained to the consul, and the consul appealed to the good sense 
and the pockets of the offenders, through the medium of letters of 
remonstrance, intrusted to the hands of our faithful cawasses. 
These were the duties which were onerous and irksome to the 
cawass—for our cawass is very sure that, however his influence may 
sway over natives and poorer classes of protégés and subjects, with 
these he cannot even command the shadow of respect. The 
hawayat are sometimes so facetiously inclined, so full of fun and 
humour, that shower-baths, or being fired at with blunderbusses 
laden with powder and table salt, are amongst the least inconve- 
niences he is liable to be subjected to; but then, even these tortures 
are inflicted with such a show of thorough good humour, and every 
ducking the cawass receives is wiped off by so many douceurs, that 
he cannot find it in his heart to complain of or grumble at these 
eccentric individuals. Moreover, at certain periodical festivals,— 
such for instance as Christmas-day, New-year’s-day, Easter, and so 
forth—our cawass invariably receives substantial proofs of esteem 
from these gentlemen, in the shape of golden money and a new 
shawl or two ; he is therefore exceedingly loath to be the bearer of 
inconvenient tidings to the geniuses of ecventricity, the more so as, 
in his own private opinion, every new freak adds fresh lustre to 
their abilities, and is just what he himself would like to put into 
practice (in a rather severe shape) every day of his life; only the 
dignity of office and the fear of being turned out of it restrains him. 
Our consul, who is now revealed to such as have anything to do 
with him, duly installed in his official position, is not a little 
annoyed, though often provoked to smile, at the numerous and 
absurd complaints lodged against his eccentric subjects daily: he 
has no remedy, however, but the unpleasant execution of his duty. 
The call, “ cawass,” resounds through the office ; and, obedient to 
the summons, the cawass appears now for the first time that day, 
ready to carry into excution at all risks the mandates of his superior. 
He is not long left in suspense as to the nature of the duties exacted 
from him ; if, perchance, they have reference to the British subjects, 
then his lower jaw perceptibly lengthens ; if, on the contrary, he is 
sent to summons or to execute a warrant upon some hapless native 
debtor or protégé, then a gleam of satisfaction and pride lights up 
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his eye, as, fiercely twirling his moustache, he proceeds at once to 
the execution of his duty. In either of the above cases implicit 
obedience alone remains; so, if compelled to go in amongst the 
Philistines, and be subjected to their eccentricities, he deems it a 
fortunate event if he can find time to slip on an old suit of clothes, 
in lieu of his faultless costume, which would entail less damage from 
the effect of being pelted with mud, or drawn through a horsepond. 
However, in any event, he executes his commission, and a few bags 
of piastres having changed hands—but of which our cawass helps 
himself freely in the shape of custom or tribute levied—matters are 
hushed up again, and our cawass, having nothing better to do, falls 
back upon the consolation aiforded him by his snuff-box lid. 

Going to arrest or summon a native, however, is nuts to our 
cawass. ‘The more effectually to paralyze the unfortunate victim, 
he goes in unusual splendour, mounted on a spirited steed, with 
endless trappings, besides carrying an additional pistol or two in 
his holster—not that this precaution is at all necessary, for no 
mouse would prove more resistless and frightened than will the 
timid object of his errand. The children, leaving their games and 
romps, rush in-doors the instant they catch sight of the unwelcome 
intruder curveting down the street. Being alone, his errand is well 
known to be an unpleasant one, and the poor wife, trembling from 
head to foot for the peril that waits on her husband, uselessly locks 
the street door, and then hides her husband somewhere amongst 
empty baskets and old pots and pans. The precaution, however, is 
useless, the trick too stale. The cawass dismounts, and raps loudly 
at the door, every successive rap making the poor mother’s or wife’s 
heart almost leap into her mouth. 

* Ah! it’s no use your resisting the consul’s authority,” angrily 
exclaims the cawass, when after some twenty-score knocks he gets no 
reply : “T know very well that you are all inside there, so if you 
do not open the door immediately, I will send for the pasha’s 
bashi-bazouks to assist me.” 

This threat has never to be repeated twice ; not that the cawass 
dares to put it into execution of his own accord, or without his 
master’s express commands (which are only issued to this effect in 
extreme cases—when a murderer is concealed, or in such-like grave 
offences), but because isolated instances have occurred where these 
terrible scourges have been let loose, like bloodhounds, upon their 
victims, and the result was not only the capture of the prisoner they 
were seeking for, but the utter destruction of the contents of the 
house, with the grossest insults and cruelties to all the innocent 
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inmates. Consequently, the women no sooner hear this threat 
than they unbar the doors ; then the prisoner, knowing that resist- 
ance is worse than useless, stalks out, and gives himself in charge ; 
but the mother of the family, in order to appease our cawass, in- 
sists upon his seating himself and smoking a nargheli, or drinking a 
cup of sherbet—all she can afford to offer him. Meanwhile, tears 
and supplications are incessant; in their opinion the cawass has 
only to say the word, and his prisoner is free. In our cawass’s 
own opinion he is aware that ten hours’ eloquence on his part could 
not alter one jot or one tittle of the punishment due to the prisoner. 
He has it, however, within his power to ameliorate the condition of 
the prisoner greatly, and this he does do or he does not do, just 
according to the weight of the bribes placed, whilst his eyes are shut, 
on the palms of his hands. By some unaccountable process, our 
cawass manages to persuade the minor local authorities that by 
virtue of his office, and in strict accordance with certain tariffs esta- 
blished between the two powers, he is authorised and privileged to 
protect certain individuals, native subjects of the Sultan, from the 
imposts levied upon all rayahs. Our cawass never says anything 
about the taxes he squeezes out of these himself, or how abomina- 
bly he oftentimes abuses the right he enjoys; but he will harangue 
by the hour upon the iniquity and injustice of the Sultan recover- 
ing any taxes, or desire or command any respect, from the genus 
protégé—a people peculiar to Turkey, whose liberal government 
permit strangers to defend their own subjects from equitable dues, 
but which privilege is in every instance sadly abused. 

There is one more occasion upon which our consular cawass 
comes into full blossom, flourishes exuberantly upon his highly- 
ornamented saddle: this is when, upon certain state occasions, 
the consul goes upon visits of ceremonial or business to his 
excellency the pasha. Then our cawass is in the acme of his glory ; 
his very horse seems to know the fact, and sniffs the air with the 
pride of strength and youth ; then our consul’s cocked hat has, in the 
eyes of the cawass and the multitude in the streets, an almost talis- 
manic charm. It is the repository of power and immense wealth- 
The representative (n’importe what kind of a head is inside of it) 
of one of the most powerful and the greatest nation upon earth ; 
the rabble are silenced by respect, the mob draw up in close ranks 
forming a guard of honour, whilst our consul and his cawasses, the 
latter flourishing their silver-headed sticks in the clear sunlight, 
ride through the crowd triumphantly. 

Such visits, however disagreeable to the high functionaries most 
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concerned (being usually brought about by some difficult question), 
are highly compensating and agreeable to the cawasses themselves 
By old-established usage they imvariably receive certain douceurs, 
besides being treated with the finest sherbet and other delicacies. 

Finally, when five o’clock arrives, our cawass may be encountered 
escorting the great man home again, and there the cawass will 
remain till our consul goes to bed, when he makes himself scarce, 
and goes no one can tell where. 

But the cawass, notwithstanding his many faults, most of which 
spring from the absurd authority invested in him by his office, is 
not a thoroughly bad-hearted, useless fellow; on the contrary, 
many of these men have been known to support their mothers and 
brothers and sisters, to be the prop of their aged parents; and 
when married, to have proved kind and affectionate fathers and 
husbands. It is a pleasant thing out of the greatest evils to pluck 
or gleam, if possible, afew grains of virtue. Now the cawasses of 
the pashas and mutzellims cannot lay any claim to a share in this 
praise ; they are rather worse, if anything, than the bashi-bazouks 
and the Arnauts themselves: they never receive any pay; never 
receive any check whilst perpetrating the most hideous excesses : 
the result of which system is fearful beyond contemplation. Money 
they will have, and food and raiment; and being invested with a 
little petty authority, they, in this cloak, perpetrate every foul deed 
till their names are held in utter detestation, Nothing can remedy 
this but a reorganization of the whole system of government; and 
it is to be hoped that the visit of the London police to Constanti- 
nople may give the Turks a fair notion of how they, too, ought to 
protect their own interests by choosing brave, humane men, and 
not cutthroats, for their safeguards and constables. The bishop’s 
cawass is seldom other than a Christian, who consequently exercises 
no influence over, nor inspires any terror into, the minds of the 
greater mass ; he is a mere automaton on horseback or on foot. 

So now we have completed our description; and the cawass, 
having made usa very low salaam, and whispered something about 
backshish, lays by his silver-headed stick, and all other insignia of 
office, wishing you farewell ! 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 

And in the morning what thou hast to do ; 
Dress, and undress thy soul, mark the decay 

And growth of it ; if with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both; since we shall be 
More surely judged, make thy accounts agree.—-HERBERI, 
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RAPuaAEL AND His Popits, 


Tne beginning of the sixteenth century has been justly denominated 
the golden age of painting. This sublime art had been carried 
to the highest degree of perfection by Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
and his illustrious contemporaries, amongst whom the name of 
Raphael stands pre-eminent. ‘This period was enriched by the 
productions of ‘Titian, Julio Romano, Andrea del Sarto, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Correggio, and others. The masterpieces which 
emanated from their hands, did not adorn only their own country, 
but, like the waters of a mighty stream flowing far from the 
original source, they found their way into all the principal 
countries of Europe; penetrated the sacred walls of the finest 
churches, added an additional charm to the most magnificent 
palaces, and enriched those capitals where arts and sciences were 
most appreciated and cultivated. 
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The patronage of some of the most distinguished sovereigns of 
that, or any other time, encouraged the cultivation of talent and 
genius, and the names of the Medicis, of Francis I. of France, and 
of Charles V. of Germany, stand first amongst those whose 
enlightened taste and liberality fostered the efforts of those great 
masters, who during that period raised the art of painting to a 
pitch which has never been surpassed ; and so universal was the 
admiration which their works excited, that the studios of the great 
Italian masters were crowded with pupils from other countries, 
who came eager to drink at the inspiring fountain of the genius of 
painting. No studio was more sought than that of Raphael. In 
addition to the wonderful talent with which Providence had gifted 
him, he possessed those qualities which attract the love, as well as 
the admiration of men. To singular beauty of person, he added 
a mind on which all that was good and beautiful left its impression, 
whilst evil passed from it, as a transient breath from the surface of 
a pure and bright mirror. ‘No feelings of envy or jealousy found 
a place in the heart of that great painter ; and when engaged in 
his greatest works, Raphael was invariably attended by ten or 
twelve of his pupils, to whom he unreservedly explained the 
mysteries of his art. It was not unusual to see him return from 
the Vatican escorted by fifty of his pupils, who loved him, not only 
as a master, but as a father and a friend: if they needed money, 
Raphael opened his purse,—if advice, Raphael would leave his 
most cherished work to give it. We will now give a short sketch 
of the life of this great painter. 

Raphael, or Rafaello Sanzio, was born on Good Friday, in the 
year 1483, at Urbino, a small and picturesque town situated 
amongst the mountains between Pesaro and Perugia. ‘The family 
of Raphael had already given five painters to their country. His 
father, Giovanni Sanzio, was an inferior artist, but a man of sense 
and judgment; his mother was remarkable for her beauty, and for 
the grace and gentleness of her manners and disposition: these 
qualities were inherited by her son, who was kept under the 
paternal roof till the age of fourteen, trained in early habits of 
morality and religion by his mother, and receiving instruction in 
that art, to which he eventually owed his celebrity, from his father. 
Sanzio, however, at last perceived that his son required a better 
master than himself, but yet for a time hesitated to throw upon the 
world, the boy who had hitherto been so carefully guarded. He 
at length decided on a visit to Perugia, where Perugino then 
had an academy, and, finally, with many prayers and recommenda-~ 
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tions, gave up his boy into his hands. Perugino soon attached 
himself to the young Raphael, who in a few months became the 
first, and favourite pupil of his master. 

His progress was rapid; and ere long, it was difficult to say 
which was the work of the master’s hand, and which the pupil's. 
His paintings now displayed the gradual development of his rare 
talent, and finally reached a degree of perfection, which, if equalled, 
has never been surpassed. We will, however, trace him step by 
step, in the brilliant career, which for a short time he pursued. 

When Raphael was about twenty, he decided on quitting 
Perugia, and foregoing the advantages he enjoyed there, in order 
to visit Florence, where he hoped to improve his style by studying 
the works of Da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, whose fame had 
increased the ambition of the young painter. It was at the end 
of the year 1504, that Raphael for the first time passed the gates 
of the celebrated Florence, the modern Athens ;—whose palaces, 
universities, academies, churches, and libraries, contained the rarest 
works of sculpture and painting in the world. Who can guess the 
bright visions which may have charmed and encouraged the young 
artist, when at the age of twenty-one he first trod the streets of this 
city of the arts? However bright and dazzling they may have 
been, they were not deceptive. He now pursued with redoubled 
ardour all that could perfect him in the sublime art to which his 
existence, destined alas! to be but short, was devoted, and with the 
best“models continually before him, he advanced with rapid strides 
to perfection. Amongst the many advantages which Raphael 
enjoyed during his stay in Florence must be reckoned his intimacy 
with the celebrated Fra Bartolomeo, one of the best masters of the 
Florentine school; the beauty and harmony of whose colouring 
gives an inexpressible charm to his works: one of which, his 
painting of St. Sebastian, was thought to be so perfect in this 
respect, that the monks of San Marco, for whose church it had been 
painted, sent it to Francis 1. of France, the well-known and liberal 
friend and patron of the fine arts, whose palaces were adorned with 
the best pictures and statues of the time. It was this monarch who 
offered an asylum to the celebrated Leonardo da Vinci, who at 
the age of seventy saw himself as it were overlooked for Michael 
Angelo, then in the height of his fame; the aged painter could ill 
brook a rival, and at once accepted the liberal offers of Francis, 
who received him with every mark of friendship and admiration. 
It was in the arms of the king that Leonardo breathed his last, 
but five years after he had settled at his court. 
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Raphael had not been long in Florence, when he was summoned 
to Urbino by the death of his father, which loss was soon followed 
by that of his mother ; having remained a short time in his native 
place, and settled his affairs there, he once more returned to that 
city of which the poet says :—~ 

“ Of all the fairest cities of the earth 
None isso fair as Florence. 'Tis a gem 
Of purest ray ; and what a light broke forth, 


When it emerged from darkness! Search within, 
Without—all is enchantment !” 


So the painter found it, and there he remained studying in its 
classic halls :— 


“He and his haughty rival *—patiently, 
Humbly, to learn of those who came before, 
To steal a spark from their authentic fire, 
Theirs who first broke the universal gloom, 
Sons of the morning.t” 

In the year 1508, Raphael was suddenly placed where he had 
ample scope for the display of the treasures of genius and science, 
which for nearly three years he had been acquiring. He was 
invited to Rome by Pope Julius I1., and employed by him to 
adorn the Vatican with his paintings. With indescribable 
enthusiasm the young artist undertook the work. His first act 
secured the admiration and respect of those who were afterwards to be 
enchanted by his splendid productions. Some parts of the Vatican 
had been already painted by his old master Perugino ; the pope 
proposed to Raphael to efface what had been done, and to have 
the walls prepared for his paintings alone, but Raphael refused, 
saying, it was not for the scholar to change the master’s work. 
The stupendous task thus confided to him did not absorb the 
whole of the great painter's time; whilst engaged in it a vast 
number of beautiful pictures emanated from his hand: his “St. 
Cecilia,” his fine “ St. Michael,” in the Museum at Paris, for which 
Francis I. paid so magnificently that Raphael painted another 
picture, and offered it to the acceptance of the generous monarch. 

Another of his paintings was preserved in a remarkable manner ; 
it was one he had painted for the monastery of Monte Oliveto, at 

* Michael Angelo. 

+ Inachapel in the church of the Carmelites, richly adorned with the 
paintings of Masaccio, the great artists of Florence were wont to study. 
Masaccio was one of the earliest masters of the Florentine School. It has 


been said of him, that had he lived a hundred years later, he would have 
rivalled Raphael. 
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Palermo ; the subject was “The Saviour bearing the Cross,” in 
which the artist had depicted, with exquisite talent and beauty, the 
sublime, but suffering countenance of the Messiah. This picture 
when finished encountered many risks ere it reached its destination. 
The vessel which was to convey it to Palermo, was overtaken by a 
violent storm, and driven on a rock; all on board perished, and 
the vessel sunk in the stormy waters—the picture alone escaped 
destruction ; the case which contained it was driven by the waves 
on to the Genoese coast, and when opened the painting was disco- 
vered uninjured ;—the wild winds and waves had respected its holy 
beauty ! 

Amongst the most celebrated of his works were the Cartoons 
designed in the chambers of the Vatican, about the year 1510 
to 1515. Seven of these matchless works were purchased by 
Rubens for Charles I of England, in the year 1629, and are now 
in the palace at Hampton Court. They represent the “ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes ;’ “The Charge to St. Peter ;” “St. Peter and 
St. John healing the Lame at the Gate of the Temple ;” “‘The 
Death of Ananias ;” “ Elymas the Sorcerer, struck with Blindness ;” 
“The Sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, by the people of Lystra ;” 
and “St. Paul Preaching at Athens.” 

Whilst Raphael was indefatigably pursuing his numerous labours, 
his friend and patron, Julius I1., died. His successor Leo X. was, 
however, no less devoted to the arts and sciences, and ordered 
Raphael to pursue his labours at the Vatican. Raphael’s fame was 
now at its height, and had reached the most remote corners of 
Europe. He had collected around him a number of pupils, who 
formed as it were a court, in the centre of which he lived with all 
the state and authority of a prince. The pencil of Julio Romano, 
of Francesco Penni, of Caravaggio, and others no less distinguished, 
helped him to complete his herculean task, by executing under his 
directions the works of which he furnished the designs. 

Whilst this extraordinary man was filling the Vatican with his 
masterpieces, and living like a sovereign in the superb edifice, 
crowded with his pupils, one no less extraordinary was living, and 
painting alone, allowing none even to prepare his colours, seeking 
no models, ancient or modern, realizing only the sublime inspira- 
tions of his own mighty genius—this man was Michael Angelo. 
It is related of him that whilst working in the Sistine chapel at his 
famous work of “ The Creation,” he had a dispute with the pope, 
and in consequence left Rome, and returned to Florence. 
Bramante, who, as architect, had the keys of the chapel, and at 
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whose instigation Raphael had been summoned to Rome, secretly 
conducted him there in the absence of Michael Angelo. Raphael 
cast a glance at the beautiful masterpiece, and immediately 
leaving the chapel, he rushed back to his own work, completely 
effaced it, and recommenced it in an improved style. Michael 
Angelo returned, saw Raphael's work, and immediately exclaimed, 
“ Raphael has seen my painting !”* 

It is supposed that Bramante initiated Raphael into his plans 
for the church of St. Peter, with the re-erection of which he had 
been intrusted by Julius II. Certain it is, that on the death of 
that great architect, Raphael was chosen as his successor in the 
mighty work, and that the general plan of it as it now stands was 
designed by Raphael. It was well known that he studied the 
science of architecture under Bramante, and that he afterwards 
evinced great skill in the exercise of this talent, and constructed a 
number of magnificent buildings, particularly the Caffarelli palace 
at Rome. He was intrusted by Leo X. with the restoration of 
many of the ancient buildings of Rome, and directed by him to 
preside over the distribution of the ancient marbles and antiquities 
which might be discovered amongst the ruins of the ancient city. 

Thus was Raphael master of that 

“ City that so long 
Reigned absolute, the mistress of the world.” 

Charged with the task of erecting the temple of St. Peter, and 
of preserving the Capitol, he was, as it were, the presiding genius 
of the past and of the present. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more glorious existence! Gifted with almost unrivalled talent, 
with fortune, and with a mind elevated above the common feelings 
and jealousies of his fellow-men, he pursued his meteor-like career, 
leaving in his path what ages cannot efface. By this appointment, 
which bears the date of August, 1514, Raphael was authorised 
to make use of all the marbles found in the city, and there is no 
doubt that thus many precious remains of ancient art were preserved, 
which might otherwise have perished. ‘The pontiff imposed a heavy 
fine on any one who should destroy any inscription without 
the permission of Raphael.+ 

In addition to his other works, Raphael now added greatly to 
his fame by the excellence of his portraits; amongst these, his 
portrait of Leo X. attended by the cardinals Giulio de Medici and 

* Other authorities record this anecdote in connexion with the painting 
of the “The Last Judgment,” and not of “The Creation,” of Michael 
Angelo. + Roscoe’s Life of Leo X. 
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Luigi Rossi, is eminently distinguished. For nearly three centuries 
this exquisite production of his pencil adorned the. ducal gallery at 
Florence.* It was painted about the year 1517. 

We must now mention the last and greatest of his works, his 
“Transfiguration of Christ on Mount Tabor.” His powers appear 
to have been exerted to the uttermost in the production of that 
work, which surpassed every preceding effort. It is impossible to 
conceive anything more sublime or beautiful ‘than this painting, 
which has generally been reckoned his masterpiece. It is 
peculiarly remarkable for that grace and beauty, which gives to 
all his works a character of divinity. But alas! even the light of 
genius fades at the approach of death, and scarcely was the beautiful 
work completed, ere Raphael was summoned into the presence of 
that Being, whose earthly form he had so lately and so exquisitely 
portrayed. He died in the thirty-seventh year of his age, on a 
Good Friday, the anniversary of his birth, in the year 1520. 

His last work “The Transfiguration,’ was hung above the 
couch on which his remains lay, previous to their removal to the 
tomb,— 

“ And when all beheld 
Him, where he lay, how changed from yesterday, 
Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 
His last great work ; when entering in, they looked 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece, 
Now on his face, lifeless and colourless, 
Then on those forms divine, that lived and breathed, 
And would live on for ages—all were moved ; 
And sighs burst forth, and loudest lamentations.”+ 


The Pantheon received the body of the great painter, and 
according to his own directions it was deposited in a tomb under 
the altar of the Virgin; to whom the chapel was dedicated by 
Pope Boniface III. Leo X., who loved Raphael as a son, shared 
in the general mourning caused by his early death; he, however, 
only survived him one year; and long after the death “of both the 
architect and pontiff, the church of St. Peter continued to employ 
the abilities of the first artists of the day, but none of those who 
were successively appointed to the task lived to achieve it, and it 
was reserved for the gigantic genius of Michael Angelo to carry 
out what others had only dreamt or planned: the aged architect, 
painter, aud sculptor, was alone permitted to erect this’ crowning 
monument of his fame. He died in 1564, having survived Raphael 
forty-four years. L, M. D. 


* It is now in the Louvre. + Rogers’ “Italy.” 





